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HISTORICAL    COMMENTARY 

By  A.  W.  EVANS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  seemed  to  most  contemporary 
observers  that  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  more  precarious  than  it  had  been  at  almost  any 
other  period  in  her  history.  The  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  in  1828,  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  in  1829,  and  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
all  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  Anglican  privileges. 
The  Reform  Act  in  particular,  although  the  least 
ecclesiastical  of  the  three,  had  created  a  political 
situation  which  caused  great  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  Churchmen.  By  transferring  the  balance 
of  power  from  the  upper  to  the  middle  classes  and 
enfranchising  large  numbers  of  Dissenters,  it  had 
introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State.  It  was  no  longer  possible  either 
to  justify  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  over  the 
Church  by  any  argument  that  Parliament  was  a 
sort  of  lay  synod,  entirely  composed  of  Churchmen, 
or  to  anticipate  that  its  powers  would  be  always 
employed  in  the  future  in  a  manner  friendly  to  the 
Establishment.  For  these  reasons,  not  only  the 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords — whose  political 
complexion  was  the  product  of  half  a  century  of 
almost  uninterrupted  Tory  rule — but  the  clergy 
throughout  the  country  had  put  up  a  vehement  re- 
sistance to  the  measure  at  all  its  stages,  and  had  in 
consequence,  set  in  motion  a  strong  wave  of  anti- 
clerical feeling.  Even  as  early  as  1828,  Charles 
Greville,  a  detached  observer,  noticed  the  emer- 
gence  of  this   hostility.      *  It   is   remarkable   that 
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attacks,  I  will  not  say  upon  the  Church,  but  upon 
Churchmen,'  he  wrote  in  his  Diary,  *  are  now  made 
in  both  Houses  with  much  approbation.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  very  few  years  will  elapse  before  the 
Church  will  really  be  in  danger.  People  will  grow 
tired  of  paying  so  dearly  for  so  bad  an  article.'  * 
Within  less  than  three  years  his  prediction  seemed 
about  to  be  fulfilled.  In  1831,  Lord  Grey,  support- 
ing his  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  warned  the  bishops  i  to  set  their  house  in  order 
and  prepare  to  meet  the  coming  storm.'  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  realized  the  full  implication  of 
his  words — the  text  is  '  Set  thine  house  in  order  ; 
for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live  ' — but,  as  a  modern 
historian  has  pointed  out,  it  was  all  the  more  wel- 
come to  popular  orators  because  of  its  unspoken 
conclusion  ;  and  the  storm  which  overtook  the 
bishops  was  certainly  severe.  'Archbishop  Howley 
had  to  come  back  from  Canterbury  without  holding 
a  visitation,  and  was  mobbed  at  Croydon  on  his 
return  from  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  Bishop 
Ryder  was  hooted  in  a  church  at  Coventry  ;  Carr, 
"  the  runaway,"  found  "  Judas  Iscariot,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,"  chalked  on  his  cathedral  walls  ;  and 
the  palace  at  Exeter,  though  the  bishop  was  absent, 
had  to  be  garrisoned  by  coast-guards.  The  only 
clergyman  who  attended  the  King's  levee  after 
the  Bill  had  been  thrown  out  was  mistaken  for  a 
bishop,  assaulted,  and  rescued  by  the  police.  The 
parishioners  of  Clerkenwell  petitioned  their  church- 
wardens that  the  pulpit  should  be  closed  to  bishops 
"  in  consequence  of  their  irreligious  conduct  in 
respect  of  the  Reform  Bill ;"  and  Bishop  Blomfield 
had  to  forego  his  engagement  to  preach  in  another 
London  church  owing  to  the  announcement  in  the 

1  The  Greville  Memoirs,  I.,  p.  184. 
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papers  that  eleven  hundred  persons  had  agreed  to 
go  out  in  a  body  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  pulpit.' * 
Evidence    of  the    growing   unpopularity    of  the 
Church  comes  from  many  other  quarters.     6  If  we 
except  the  period  which  preceded  the  Church's  over- 
throw in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,'  Bishop  Marsh,  of 
Peterborough,  affirmed  in  his  Charge  of  July,  1831, 
1  there   never   was    a   time   when   the   clergy   were 
assailed    with    so    much   violence    as    they    are    at 
present.' 2     A  month  later,  The  Edinburgh  Review 
made    the    same    historical    comparison.      *  Public 
opinion  may  be  right  or  wrong,'  it  stated  ;    *  but 
that  it  is  at  this  time  less  favourable  to  the  Anglican 
Church  than  it  ever  was  since  the  grand  rebellion, 
which  swept  away  both  the  Mitre  and  the  Crown, 
is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied.'  3     And  two  years  later 
still,  in  November,  1833,  Southey,  who  was  a  Tory 
and  a  strong  Churchman,  described  the  situation  in 
almost  identical  terms.    '  Among  the  many  ominous 
parallelisms  between  the  present  time  and  those  of 
Charles  the  First,'  he  told  a  correspondent,  *  none 
has  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  those  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  Church.  ...  I  have 
been  strongly  impressed  by  this  consideration  ;    it 
has  made  me  more  apprehensive  that  no  human 
means  are  likely  to  avert  the  threatened  overthrow 
of  the  Establishment.'  4     Add  to  these  judgments 
those  of  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London,  *  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Church  (in  so  far  as  it  is  of  human 
institution)   can  go  on  as  it  is  ;'  5    of  Archbishop 
Whately,  *  I  can  see  nothing  that  bodes  well  to  the 
Church  Establishment ;     I  fear  its  days  are  num- 

1  Mathieson  :   English  Church  Reform,  1815-1840,  p.  50. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  45.  3  The  Edinburgh  Review,  LIV.,  p.  271. 

4  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  VI.,  p.  222. 

5  Memoir  of  Charles  James  Blomfield,  I.,  p.  207. 
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bered  ;' x  and  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  famous  head- 
master of  Rugby,  *  the  Church,  as  it  now  stands,  no 
human  power  can  save,'  and,  6  nothing,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  can  save  the  Church,  but  an  union  with  the 
Dissenters  ;  now  they  are  leagued  with  the  anti- 
Christian  party,  and  no  merely  internal  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  the  actual  system  will,  I 
think,  or  can  satisfy  them  ;' 2  and  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  notion  of  the  prevailing  mood. 

Two  of  the  men  who  took  this  despairing  view  of 
the  Establishment,  Archbishop  Whately  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  were  leaders  of  the  liberal  theological 
opinion  of  their  time.  Both  had  been  Fellows  of 
Oriel,  and  belonged  to  the  group  or  school  nick- 
named '  the  Noetics,'  a  combination  of  vigorous 
minds,  famous  in  their  day,  8  who  seemed  to  be 
always  undermining,  if  not  actually  demolishing, 
received  traditions  and  institutions.' 3  '  This  knot 
of  Oriel  men,'  Mark  Pattison  tells  us,  6  was  dis- 
tinctly the  product  of  the  French  Revolution. 
They  called  everything  in  question  ;  they  appealed 
to  first  principles,  and  disallowed  authority  as  a 
judge  in  intellectual  matters.  There  was  a  whole- 
some intellectual  ferment  constantly  maintained  in 
the  Oriel  Common-Room.'  4  But  their  influence 
extended  beyond  Oriel  and  Oxford  ;  and  although 
it  is  now  difficult  to  understand  the  alarm  which 
these  opinions  caused,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
contributed  to  the  general  unsettlement  in  the 
disturbed  years  that  followed  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  fore-runners 
of  the  Modernists  of  our  own  day,  earnest  advocates 

1  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Whately,  I.,  p.  159. 

2  Stanley  :   Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  I.,  pp.  287  and  305. 

3  Mozley  :    Reminiscences  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Movement, 
2nd  ed.,  I.,  p.  19. 

*  Pattison  :   Memoirs,  p.  79. 
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of  Church  reform,  and  firm  believers  in  the  necessity 
for  a  re-statement  of  traditional  beliefs.  Oddly 
enough,  too,  in  spite  of  their  liberal  principles — 
'  my  battle  was  with  liberalism,'  Newman  has  told 
us  ;  'by  liberalism  I  meant  the  anti-dogmatic 
principle  and  its  developments  ' — there  is  a  close 
connexion  between  them  and  two  of  the  Tractarian 
leaders,  for  Newman  was  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Whately,  and  there  was  a  warm  and  unbroken 
friendship  between  Arnold  and  Keble.  Whately 
saw  in  Newman  '  the  clearest  head  he  knew,'  and 
Newman  has  made  ungrudging  acknowledgement 
of  his  debt  to  Whately.  *  What  he  did  for  me  in 
point  of  religious  opinion,  was  first  to  teach  me  the 
existence  of  the  Church,  as  a  substantive  body  or 
corporation  ;  next  to  fix  in  me  those  anti-Erastian 
views  of  Church  polity,  which  were  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  Tractarian  movement.' 
'  When  I  was  diverging  from  him  (which  he  did  not 
like),  I  thought  of  dedicating  my  first  book  to  him, 
in  words  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  only  taught 
me  to  think,  but  to  think  for  myself.' x 

Dr.  Arnold  was  even  more  strongly  convinced 
than  Archbishop  Whately  that  the  Establishment 
could  only  be  preserved  by  drastic  alterations  in  its 
constitution  ;  and  in  1833  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
called  Principles  of  Church  Reform,  which  went 
through  four  editions  in  six  months .  In  it,  he  outlined 
a  scheme  •  to  constitute  a  Church  thoroughly  national, 
thoroughly  united,  thoroughly  Christian,  which 
should  allow  great  varieties  of  opinion  and  of  cere- 
monies and  forms  of  worship,  according  to  the  habits 
and  tempers  of  its  members.'  This  was  to  be  done  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  would  make  the  Church 
so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  Dissenters  except 

1  Apologia,  p.  69. 
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Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians.  Parish 
churches  were  to  be  open  for  different  forms  of 
worship  at  different  hours.  Episcopacy  was  to  be 
retained,  although  '  bishops  confer  a  legal  qualifica- 
tion for  the  ministry,  not  a  real  one  whether  natural 
or  supernatural,'  and  the  government  of  dioceses 
was  to  be  shared  by  a  council  which  would  include 
laymen.  If  a  revision  of  the  creeds  and  other  for- 
mularies was  judged  to  be  necessary,  it  was  to  be 
undertaken,  but  in  this,  too,  laymen  were  to  take  an 
active  part,  since  they  ■  have  no  right  to  shift  from 
their  own  shoulders  an  important  part  of  Christian 
responsibility.'  But  although  the  pamphlet  was 
widely  discussed  and  made  more  noise  than  any  of 
Arnold's  other  writings,  the  project  was  so  obviously 
impracticable  that  its  adoption,  even  in  a  modified 
form,  was  never  seriously  considered.  In  the 
general  expectation  of  an  attack  upon  the  Church, 
its  publication  was  thought  to  be  injudicious,  and 
its  concessions  were  strongly  opposed  even  by  those 
who  were  no  less  desirous  than  Arnold  himself  of 
maintaining  the  Establishment. 

It  was  not,  however,  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
4  The  press  groaned  beneath  the  perpetual  issue  of 
pamphlets,  treatises,  discourses,  as  numerous  as  the 
motes  in  sunshine,  all  bent  on  the  reformation  and 
correction  of  the  Church,  from  head  to  foot.  To 
open  one  of  these  profound,  zealous,  and  authori- 
tative disquisitions,  which  undertook  at  a  week's 
notice  to  correct  all  the  anomalies  of  the  world,  and 
present  a  spick-and-span  new  creation,  in  which 
imperfection  was  to  be  unknown,  you  might  suppose 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  mass  of  corrup- 
tion, folly,  and  bigotry.  Everything  was  wrong, 
and  required  a  radical  change.  Nothing  could  be 
hoped  for,  except  after  the  expulsion  of  bishops 
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from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  overthrow  of  Chapters, 
the  abolition  of  religion  in  the  Universities,  the 
radical  reform  of  the  worship  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  in  a  liberal  direction.  The  Prayer-Book 
was  to  be  divested  of  its  antique  rubbish — swept 
clean  of  the  supernaturalism  which  had  descended 
from  the  Middle  Ages — relieved  of  those  continual 
professions  of  belief  in  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  the  belief  in  Divine  Providence,  and  other 
points  which  so  greatly  troubled  the  delicate  con- 
sciences of  those  Christians  who  were  anxious  to 
fraternize  with  Unitarianism  and  infidelity.  The 
Church  of  England  of  the  future  was  to  become  a 
congeries  of  sects,  at  utter  variance  with  each  other 
in  doctrine  and  discipline,  each  preserving  its  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities — the  single  exception  being 
the  present  Church  of  England,  which,  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  its  bishops,  clergy,  or  people,  was  to 
be  arbitrarily  remodelled  and  vitally  changed.'1 
These  words,  although  written  fifty  years  after 
the  event,  are  a  fairly  accurate  description  of 
how  the  great  mass  of  conservative  Churchmen 
regarded  the  agitation  for  reform  and  its  pro- 
posals. 

That  the  Establishment  must  be  preserved  at 
almost  any  cost  was  a  principle  common  to  all 
parties  except  the  extreme  Radicals.  Whately 
hoped  to  do  this  by  infusing  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  liberalism  and  so  blunting  the  edge  of 
criticism.  The  old  orthodox  school  of  thought,  the 
1  High  and  Dry  '  as  they  were  called,  took  up  a 
non  possumus  attitude,  and  depended  on  their 
traditional  alliance  with  the  Tory  party  as  their 
safeguard.     But  the  impulse  for  resistance  which 

1  William  Palmer  in  The  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  1883,  p.  639. 
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was  to  have  most  effect  came  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  It  was,  says  Dean  Church,  the  classic 
historian  of  Tractarianism,  the  direct  result  of  the 
searchings  of  heart  and  the  communings  for  seven 
years,  from  1826  to  1833,  of  three  men — John 
Keble,  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  and  John  Henry 
Newman.  Of  the  three,  Keble  alone  had  any  per- 
sonal influence  at  the  time.  A  shy,  modest,  and 
unambitious  man,  he  had  retired  to  a  country 
curacy  in  1823  after  a  brilliant  career  at  Oxford, 
had  published  The  Christian  Year  in  1827,  and  was 
unanimously  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  in  1831. 
Although  he  was  a  strong  Tory  and  a  thorough 
High  Churchman  and  deeply  concerned  by  the 
changes  that  were  taking  place  in  opinion  and  in  the 
possession  of  political  power,  there  was  nothing, 
Dean  Church  tells  us,  'to  distinguish  him  from 
numbers  of  other  able  clergymen  all  over  England, 
who  were  looking  on  with  interest,  with  anxiety, 
often  with  indignation,  at  what  was  going  on.  Mr. 
Keble  had  not  many  friends  and  was  no  party  chief. 
He  was  a  brilliant  university  scholar  overlaying  the 
plain,  unworldly  country  parson  ;  an  old-fashioned 
English  Churchman,  with  great  veneration  for  the 
Church  and  its  bishops,  and  a  great  dislike  for 
Rome,  Dissent,  and  Methodism,  but  with  a  quick 
heart ;  with  a  frank,  gay  humility  of  soul,  with 
great  contempt  of  appearances,  great  enjoyment  of 
nature,  great  unselfishness,  strict  and  severe  prin- 
ciples of  morals  and  duty.' l  But  although  he  cared 
for  neither  position  nor  authority,  his  advice  was 
widely  sought — Bishop  Phillpotts,  of  Exeter,  de- 
clared him  to  be  *  the  most  eminently  good  man  in 
the  Church  ' — and  he  never  shirked  responsibility. 
If  he  was  temperamentally  opposed  to  controversy 

1  The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  23. 
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and  speculation,  events  showed  that  he  could  speak 
out  boldly  in  defence  of  his  convictions  when  the 
occasion  required. 

Keble  would  probably  never  have  become  a  party 
leader  had  it  not  been  for  Richard  Hurrell  Froude, 
who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Oriel.  When  Keble 
retired  to  the  country  in  1823,  Froude  went  with 
him  to  read  for  his  degree,  and  each  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  other's  way  of  thinking.  Froude 
absorbed  Keble's  principles,  but  in  Froude,  Keble 
had  gained  a  disciple  who  was  not  only  to  be  6  the 
mouthpiece  and  champion  of  his  ideas,'  but  who 
was  *  to  react  on  himself  and  carry  him  forward  to 
larger  enterprises  and  bolder  resolutions  than  by 
himself  he  would  have  thought  of.'  Froude's  was 
1  a  keen  logical  mind,  not  easily  satisfied,  contemp- 
tuous of  compromise  and  evasions,  and  disposed 
to  be  mischievous  and  aggressive.' x  But  there  was 
another  side  to  his  character.  Cardinal  Newman 
has  written  of  "  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of 
nature,  the  playfulness,  the  free  elastic  force  and 
graceful  versatility  of  mind,  and  the  patient 
winning  considerateness  in  discussion,  which  en- 
deared him  to  those  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart ;' 
and  his  more  famous  brother,  J.  A.  Froude,  said 
that  he  never  saw  any  person  '  in  whom  the  excel- 
lencies of  intellect  and  character  were  combined  in 
fuller  measure.'  Froude,  like  Keble,  had  been 
brought  up  in  High  Church  and  Tory  principles. 
His  father,  Archdeacon  Froude,  '  regarded  the 
Church  itself  as  part  of  the  constitution  ;  and  the 
Prayer  Book  as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  only 
folly  or  disloyalty  could  quarrel  with.' 2  The  son 
began  by  adopting  this  outlook.    In  the  early  days 

1  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

a  J.  A.  Froude  :   Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  ed.  1894,  IV.,  p.  254. 
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of  reform,  he  was  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  but  his  views 
soon  changed,  and  he  ended  by  proclaiming  him- 
self a  Radical  and  a  thorough- going  anti-Erastian. 
6  What  fun  it  is  living  in  such  times  as  these  !  how 
could  one  now  go  back  to  the  times  of  old  Tory 
humbug  ? '  *  If  a  national  Church  means  a  Church 
without  discipline,  my  argument  for  discipline  is 
an  argument  against  a  national  Church  ;  and  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  unnationalise  ours  as 
soon  as  possible ; '  6  let  us  tell  the  truth  and  shame 
the  devil ;  let  us  give  up  a  national  Church  and 
have  a  real  one,'  are  a  few  of  his  sayings.  '  With 
Froude,'  in  Newman's  opinion,  '  Erastianism, — 
that  is,  the  union  (so  he  viewed  it)  of  Church  and 
State, — was  the  parent,  or  if  not  the  parent,  the 
serviceable  and  sufficient  tool,  of  liberalism.  Till 
that  union  was  snapped,  Christian  doctrine  never 
could  be  safe.' * 

Froude  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1836,  before  the  Tractarian  movement  had 
gathered  full  momentum.  Towards  the  end  he 
lived  much  out  of  England  in  search  of  health,  but 
in  spite  of  this,  he  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the 
movement  in  its  earliest  stage.  He  did  this  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  When  he  knew  that  death 
was  not  far  off,  he  said  to  a  friend  :  'Do  you  know 
the  story  of  the  murderer  who  had  done  one  good 
thing  in  his  life  ?  Well,  if  I  was  ever  asked  what 
good  deed  I  have  ever  done,  I  should  say  I  had 
brought  Keble  and  Newman  to  understand  each 
other.' 2  Newman  was  already  a  Fellow  of  Oriel 
when  Froude  was  elected  in  1826,  and  a  warm 
friendship  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two.  It  was 
natural  that  Froude  should  try  to  bring  his  friend 

1  Church  :    The  Oxford  Movement,  pp.  44  and  47  ;   Apologia,  p.  107. 
8  Remains  of  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  L,  p.  438. 
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under  Keble's  influence,  but  although  Newman 
looked  up  to  Keble  with  reverence  and  admiration, 
Keble,  Newman  believed,  '  was  shy  of  me  for  years 
in  consequence  of  the  marks  which  I  bore  upon  me 
of  the  evangelical  and  liberal  schools.'  By  this 
time,  however,  Newman  was,  as  he  expresses  it, 
'  moving  out  of  the  shadow  of  Liberalism,'  and 
Keble's  hesitations  were  overcome  without  much 
difficulty.  From  that  time  on,  the  three  were  in 
close  association,  Newman  and  Froude  in  daily 
intercourse  at  Oriel,  both  of  them  keeping  in  touch 
with  Keble  by  frequent  correspondence  and  oc- 
casional visits.  They  were  united  in  a  common 
concern  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  and  a  com- 
mon resolve  to  resist  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon 
her  rights.  Froude's  name  has  long  been  over- 
shadowed by  those  of  Newman  and  Keble,  but  at 
this  period,  it  was  Froude  who  was  the  driving 
force  urging  the  others  on  to  action. 

A  good  description  of  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
these  three  men  had  reached  and  of  what  they 
wished  to  accomplish  has  been  given  us  by  Dean 
Church  in  a  passage  which  sums  up  the  whole 
Tractarian  position,  with  special  reference  to 
Froude.  '  What  [they]  fought  for  was  not  Rome, 
not  even  a  restoration  of  unity,  but  a  Church  of 
England  such  as  it  was  conceived  of  by  the  Caroline 
divines  and  the  Non-jurors.  The  great  break-up 
of  1830  had  forced  on  men  the  anxious  question, 
''  What  is  the  Church  as  spoken  of  in  England  ?  Is 
it  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  "  and  the  answers  were 
various.  Hooker  had  said  it  was  "  the  nation  ;" 
and  in  entirely  altered  circumstances,  with  some 
qualifications,  Dr.  Arnold  said  the  same.  It  was 
"  the  Establishment  "  according  to  the  lawyers  and 
politicians,  both  Whig  and  Tory.     It  was  an  in- 
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visible  and  mystical  body,  said  the  Evangelicals. 
It  was  the  aggregate  of  separate  congregations,  said 
the    Nonconformists.      It   was    the    parliamentary 
creation  of  the   Reformation,  said  the  Erastians. 
The  true  Church  was  the  communion  of  the  Pope, 
the  pretended  Church  was  a  legalised  schism,  said 
the  Roman  Catholics.    All  these  ideas  were  floating 
about,  loose  and  vague,  among  people  who  talked 
much  about  the  Church.     Whately,  with  his  clear 
sense,  had  laid  down  that  it  was  a  divine  religious 
society,  distinct  in  its  origin  and  existence,  distinct 
in  its  attributes  from  any  other.    But  this  idea  had 
fallen  dead,  till  Froude  and  his  friends  put  new  life 
into  it.     Froude  accepted  Whately's  idea  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  one  historic  uninterrup- 
ted Church,  than  which  there  could  be  no  other, 
locally  in  England  ;    but  into  this  Froude  read  a 
great  deal  that  never  was  and  never   could  be  in 
Whately's  thoughts.     Whately  had  gone  very  far 
in  viewing  the  Church  from  without  as  a  great  and 
sacred  corporate  body.    Casting  aside  the  Erastian 
theory,  he  had  claimed  its  right  to  exist,  and  if 
necessary,  govern  itself,  separate  from  the  state  .  .  . 
But  what  the  internal  life  of  the  Church  was,  what 
should  be  its   teaching   and   organic   system,   and 
what  was  the  standard  and  proof  of  these,  Whately 
had  left  unsaid.     And  this   outline   Froude  filled 
up.  ...  With  the  divines  who  had  specially  valued 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  taught  in  its  spirit,  Bishop 
Wilson,    William    Law,    Hammond,    Ken,    Laud, 
Andrewes,  he  went  back  to  the  times  and  sources 
from  which  the  Prayer  Book  came  to  us,  the  early 
Church,  the  reforming  Church — for  such  with  all 
its   faults   it   was — of  the   eleventh,   twelfth,    and 
thirteenth  centuries,  before  the  hopelessly  corrupt 
and   fatal  times   of  the   fourteenth   and   fifteenth 
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centuries,  which  led  to  the  break-up  of  the  sixteenth. 
Thus  to  the  great  question,  what  is  the  Church  ? 
he  gave  without  hesitation,  and  gave  to  the  end,  the 
same  answer  that  Anglicans  gave  and  are  giving 
still.  But  he  added  two  points  which  were  then 
very  new  to  the  ears  of  English  Churchmen  : 
(1)  that  there  were  great,  and  to  most  people,  un- 
suspected faults  and  shortcomings  in  the  English 
Church,  for  some  of  which  the  Reformation  was 
gravely  responsible  ;  (2)  that  the  Roman  Church 
was  more  right  than  we  had  been  taught  to  think, 
in  many  parts,  both  of  principle  and  practice,  and 
that  our  quarrel  with  it  on  these  points  arose 
from  our  own  ignorance  and  prejudices.  .  .  .  His 
other  criticisms  pointed  to  practical  and  moral 
matters  ;  the  spirit  of  Erastianism,  the  low  stand- 
ard of  life  and  purpose  and  self- discipline  in  the 
clergy,  the  low  tone  of  the  current  religious 
teaching.' l 

It  was  with  such  notions  as  these  in  their  minds 
that  Froude  and  Newman,  along  with  Froude's 
father,  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Rome  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  in  December,  1832,  from  which  New- 
man did  not  return  until  the  following  July.  The 
friends  kept  clear  of  Roman  Catholics  throughout 
the  tour,  except  for  a  couple  of  visits  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman  before  they  left  Rome.  They  began 
writing  the  verses  afterwards  collected  in  Lyra 
Apostolica,  among  them  the  famous  '  Lead,  kindly 
light,'  which  appeared  monthly  in  The  British 
Magazine.  The  motto  shows  the  feeling  that 
possessed  them.  They  borrowed  a  copy  of  Homer 
to  choose  one,  and  Froude  fixed  upon  the  words  in 
which  Achilles,  returning  to  the  battle,  says  :  '  You 
shall  know  the   difference,   now  that   I   am  back 

1  Church  :    The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  44. 
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again.'  Newman  was  equally  convinced  that  a 
work  was  waiting  for  him  in  England,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  tour  was  aching  to  get  home. 
*  England  was  in  my  thoughts  solely,  and  the  news 
from  England  came  rarely  and  imperfectly.  The 
Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Irish  Sees  was  in 
progress,  and  filled  my  mind.  I  had  fierce  thoughts 
against  the  Liberals.  It  was  the  success  of  the 
Liberal  cause  which  fretted  me  inwardly.'  * 

Keble,  who  remained  at  home,  was  no  less 
disturbed  by  the  trend  of  events,  if  less  impatient. 
One  of  his  letters,  written  in  October,  1832,  de- 
scribes the  mood  of  suspense  with  which  he  awaited 
the  measures  which  it  was  anticipated  the  Govern- 
ment brought  into  power  as  a  result  of  the  Reform 
Act  would  introduce.  '  I  have  been  considering  as 
well  as  I  could,'  he  wrote,  6  what  line  it  becomes  the 
clergy  to  take  with  a  view  to  the  possible  proceed- 
ings of  the  first  revolutionary  Parliament  when  it 
assembles,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  we 
can  hardly  be  too  passive  until  something  really 
illegal,  and  contrary  to  our  oaths  and  engagements 
is  pressed  on  us  :  such  as  I  conceive  it  would  be, 
were  we  to  admit  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  or 
Articles,  on  less  authority  than  that  by  which  they 
were  sanctioned  ;  or  to  be  aiding  in  any  com- 
promise which  should  transfer  corporate  property 
to  other  people,  on  any  pretence  of  equalization  or 
the  like.' 2  He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  such  a 
transference  was  proposed.  Within  less  than  three 
months  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  by 
which  the  number  of  Irish  sees  was  to  be  reduced 
by  amalgamation  from  eighteen  to  eight,  the  re- 
venues of  two  others  to  be  diminished,  and  part  of 
the  proceeds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament 

1  Apologia,  p.  97.  2  Liddon  :   Life  of  Pusey,  I.,  p.  266. 
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for  purposes  which  were  not  specified.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  measure  put  an  end  to  Kehle's 
passivity  ;  and  on  July  14th,  1833,  less  than  a 
week  after  Newman's  return  to  England,  he  preached 
from  the  University  pulpit  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Oxford,  the  famous  sermon  on  *  National  Apostasy  ' 
which  sounded  like  a  cry  of  warning  and  a  call  to 
arms  in  the  ears  of  English  Churchmen  throughout 
the  country.  '  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the 
day,'  Newman  has  told  us,  '  as  the  start  of  the 
religious  movement  of  1833.' * 

Few  more  remarkable  sermons  have  ever  been 
preached  from  that  historic  pulpit,  either  for  the 
immediate  effect  it  caused  or  the  change  in  the  life 
and  thought  of  a  large  section  of  the  English 
Church  which  it  heralded.  Yet  it  was  neither 
eloquent  nor  impassioned,  but  a  simple  and  out- 
spoken statement  of  the  situation  in  Church  and 
State  as  Keble  conceived  it.  '  What,'  he  asked, 
4  are  the  symptoms,  by  which  one  may  judge  most 
fairly,  whether  or  no  a  nation,  as  such,  is  becoming 
alienated  from  God  and  Christ  ? '  and  in  answer 
he  drew  a  parallel  between  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
in  asking  for  a  king  and  a  modern  commonwealth 
that  allowed  its  policy  to  be  guided  by  secular 
considerations.  '  The  case  is  at  least  possible,  of  a 
nation,  having  for  centuries  acknowledged,  as  an 
essential  part  of  its  theory  of  government,  that,  as 
a  Christian  nation,  she  is  also  a  part  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  bound,  in  all  her  legislation  and  policy, 
by  the  fundamental  rules  of  that  Church — the  case 
is,  I  say,  conceivable,  of  a  government  and  people, 
so  constituted,  deliberately  throwing  off  the  restraint, 
which  in  many  respects  such  a  principle  would 
impose    on  them,  nay,    disavowing   the   principle 

1  Apologia,  p.  100. 
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itself;  and  that,  on  the  plea,  that  other  states, 
as  flourishing  or  more  so  in  regard  of  wealth  and 
dominion,  do  well  enough  without  it.  Is  not  this 
desiring,  like  the  Jews,  to  have  an  earthly  king  over 
them,  when  the  Lord  their  God  is  their  King  ?  Is 
it  not  saying  in  other  words,  "  We  will  be  as  the 
heathen,  the  families  of  the  countries,"  the  aliens 
to  the  Church  of  our  Redeemer  ?  '  With  obvious 
reference  to  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  he  demanded, 
*  if  such  enactments  are  forced  on  the  Legislature 
by  public  opinion,  is  apostasy  too  hard  a  word  to 
describe  the  temper  of  that  nation  ?  '  and  he  ended 
by  declaring  that  he  did  not  see  how  any  man  of 
good  will  could  devote  himself  4  too  entirely  to  the 
cause  of  (the  Apostolical  Church  in  these  realms. 
There  may  be,  as  far  as  he  knows,  but  very  few  to 
sympathise  with  him.  He  may  have  to  wait  long, 
and  very  likely  pass  out  of  this  world  before  he  see 
any  abatement  in  the  triumph  of  disorder  and 
irreligion.  But,  if  he  be  consistent,  he  possesses,  to 
the  uttermost,  the  personal  consolations  of  a  good 
Christian  :  and  as  a  true  Churchman,  he  has  that 
encouragement,  which  no  other  cause  in  the  world 
can  impart  in  the  same  degree  : — he  is  calmly, 
soberly,  demonstrably,  sure,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
his  will  be  the  winning  side,  and  that  the 
victory  will  be  complete,  universal,  eternal.'  The 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  passed  on  following  30th  of 
July,  and  the  published  sermon  was  preceded  by  an 
Advertisement  which  began  with  the  sentence  : 
4  Since  the  following  pages  were  prepared  for  the 
press,  the  calamity,  in  anticipation  of  which  they 
were  written,  has  actually  overtaken  this  portion 
of  the  Church  of  God.'  It  was  therefore  incumbent 
on  her  members,  the  Advertisement  went  on  to 
state,  to  consider  what  their  line  of  conduct  should 
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be.  '  How  may  they  continue  their  communion 
with  the  Church  established,  (hitherto  the  pride  and 
comfort  of  their  lives,)  without  any  taint  of  those 
Erastian  Principles  on  which  she  is  now  avowedly 
to  be  governed  ?  What  answer  can  we  make  hence- 
forth to  the  partisans  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  when 
they  taunt  us  with  being  a  mere  Parliamentarian 
Church  ?  And  how,  consistently  with  our  present 
relations  to  the  State,  can  even  the  doctrinal  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  most  Sacred  Order  be 
preserved  ?  ' l 

So  emphatic  an  assertion  of  the  Church's  author- 
ity and  independence  could  not  fail  to  gain  atten- 
tion, and  an  effort  was  at  once  made  to  take  action 
on  the  lines  which  it  indicated.  Newman  found,  on 
his  return  to  England  in  July,  1833,  that  a  move- 
ment had  already  begun  to  avert  the  danger  with 
which  the  Church  was  threatened.  '  Several  zealous 
and  able  men  had  united  their  counsels,  and  were 
in  correspondence  with  each  other.  The  principal 
of  these  were  Mr.  Keble,  Hurrell  Froude,  who  had 
reached  home  long  before  me,  Mr.  William  Palmer 
of  Dublin  and  Worcester  College,  Mr.  Arthur 
Perceval,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Rose.' 2  At  the  suggestion 
of  Palmer,  Rose  invited  the  other  members  of  the 
group  to  meet  for  conference  in  his  rectory  at 
Hadleigh  in  Suffolk.  Rose,  who  has  been  described 
as  a  firm  but  cautious  High  Churchman  of  the 
old  school,  had  been  Christian  Advocate  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  preached  a  course  of  sermons 
intended  to  warn  English  Churchmen  against  the 
rationalistic  criticism  then  developing  in  Germany. 
Strongly  conservative  in  temper  and  outlook,  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  view  the  situation  with 

1  Keble  :   Sermons,  Academical  and  Occasional,  p.  128  ff. 

2  Apologia,  p.  104. 
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alarm,  and  join  in  any  attempt  to  oppose  the  onset 
of  liberalism.  '  He  was  the  man  above  all  others,' 
in  Newman's  opinion,  6  fitted  by  his  cast  of  mind  and 
literary  powers  to  make  a  stand,  if  a  stand  could  be 
made,  against  the  calamity  of  the  times.  .  .  .  He 
feared  that  by  the  Whig  party  a  door  would  be 
opened  in  England  to  the  most  grievous  of  heresies, 
which  never  could  be  closed  again.  In  order  under 
such  grave  circumstances  to  unite  Churchmen  to- 
gether, and  to  make  a  front  against  the  coming 
danger,  he  had,  in  1832,  commenced  the  British 
Magazine,  and  in  the  same  year  he  came  to  Oxford 
in  the  summer  term,  in  order  to  beat  up  writers  for 
his  publication  ;  on  that  occasion  I  became  known 
to  him  through  Mr.  Palmer.  His  reputation  and 
position  came  in  aid  of  his  obvious  fitness,  in  point 
of  character  and  intellect,  to  become  the  centre  of 
an  ecclesiastical  movement,  if  such  a  movement 
were  to  depend  on  the  action  of  a  party.'  *  Rose 
died  in  1838,  after  several  years  of  ill-health.  Al- 
though he  gave  full  sympathy  and  support  to  the 
Tractarian  leaders,  his  was  a  moderating  rather 
than  a  progressive  influence  in  shaping  their  policy. 
William  Palmer  was  a  man  of  very  much  the 
same  stamp  of  mind  as  Rose.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  had  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Alexander  Knox 
and  of  Bishop  Jebb.  At  Jebb's  suggestion,  he  had 
undertaken  to  write  a  work  on  the  origin  and  sources 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  he  left  Dublin  for  Oxford 
in  1828,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 
libraries  there.  His  book,  called  Origines  Liturgicce, 
or  Antiquities  of  the  English  Ritual,  with  a  Disserta- 
tion on  Primitive  Liturgies,  was  published  in  1832, 
and,  in  the  opinion  both  of  Dean  Church  and  Canon 

1  Apologia,  p.  104. 
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Liddon,  it  contributed  powerfully  to  increase  the 
devotion  to  the  Church  that  characterized  the 
Tracts.  Newman  judged  Palmer  to  be  '  the  only 
really  learned  man  '  in  the  group,  while  Church  says 
that '  among  those  with  whom  at  this  time  he  acted, 
no  one  had  so  compact  and  defensible  a  theory,  even 
if  it  was  somewhat  rigid  and  technical,  of  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  English  Church  as  Mr.  Palmer.'  l 
Both  Palmer  and  Perceval  were  more  inclined  to 
accept  the  moderate  counsels  of  Rose  than  to  adopt 
the  go-ahead  methods  of  Newman  and  Froude. 
Their  aim  was  to  enlist  the  support  of  Church 
dignitaries,  to  act  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
and  in  a  strictly  orthodox  and  conventional  way. 

The  Hadleigh  conference  began  on  July  25th, 
1833,  and  lasted  until  July  29th.  Besides  Rose,  the 
host,  Froude,  Palmer,  and  Perceval  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  Keble,  although  expected,  was  not 
present,  and  Newman  also  disappointed  the  others 
by  his  absence.  *  It  afterwards  appeared,'  Palmer 
has  told  us,  6  that  Newman  and  Keble  had  no  con- 
fidence in  meetings  or  committees.  We,  however, 
proceeded  to  discuss  fully,  for  three  days,  the  whole 
state  of  things,  and  the  infinite  dangers  besetting 
the  Church.  In  this  we  were  all  of  one  mind.  But 
when  it  came  to  propose  remedies,  we  could  not 
agree.  Each  person  had  his  own  view  of  what 
would  be  advisable  ...  In  the  end,  no  definite 
mode  of  action  was  agreed  on,  though  all  felt  the 
publication  of  tracts  or  essays  to  be  an  important 
feature,  or  rather  an  imperative  necessity.' 2 

Although  nothing  definite  or  decisive  was  agreed 
upon  at  the  Hadleigh  meeting,  it  at  least  prepared  the 

1  Apologia,  p.  108,  and  Church  :    The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  88. 

2  Palmer  :   A  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the  Publication  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  ed.  1883,  p.  47. 
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way  for  concerted  action.  After  it  ended,  Froude 
and  Palmer  went  back  to  Oxford,  where  they 
began  a  series  of  discussions  with  Newman,  Keble 
being  kept  informed  by  letter  of  what  was  going 
on.  Two  proposals  emerged  from  these  discussions, 
first,  to  form  an  Association  of  Friends  of  the  Church, 
a  regular  constituted  body  which  would  enable 
Churchmen  to  co-operate  together  on  a  large  scale  ; 
and,  second,  to  issue  a  series  of  tracts  calling 
attention  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  emergency 
and  suggesting  a  line  of  action  to  be  adopted. 
Palmer,  Rose,  and  Perceval  were  the  advocates  for 
an  Association,  but  Froude  and  Newman,  while  not 
actively  opposing  the  plan,  saw  difficulties  in  its 
way,  Froude  disliking  the  notion  of  any  society  or 
association  less  wide  than  the  Church  itself,  and 
Newman  urging  objections  which  will  be  mentioned 
later.  An  Association  was,  however,  formed,  and, 
mainly  through  Palmer's  instrumentality,  an  '  Ad- 
dress to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  '  was  signed 
by  more  than  seven  thousand  clergy.  This  was 
followed  by  a  similar  *  Declaration  of  the  Laity,' 
containing  230,000  signatures,  which  was  presented 
in  May,  1834.  Such  a  response  made  it  evident 
that  there  were  strong  forces  in  England  which 
were  resolved  to  maintain  the  Establishment. 
6  Alarm  for  the  Church  kindled  the  conservative 
temper  in  the  nation.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
that  spontaneous  attachment  to  the  old  order  of 
things  with  all  its  symbols,  institutes,  and  deep 
associations,  which  the  radical  reformers  had  both 
affronted  and  ignored,  made  the  Church  its  rallying- 
point;'1  It  was,  in  fact,  the  Church  question  more 
than  anything  else  that  was  responsible  for  the  fall 
of  the  Whigs  and  the  return  of  a  Tory  Government 

1  Morley  :  Life  of  Gladstone,  I.,  p.  154. 
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in  1841.  But  the  success  of  the  '  Address  '  and 
1  Declaration  '  was  no  evidence  that  the  country 
approved  of  the  principles  which  the  Tractarians 
had  at  heart.  An  instructive  comment  on  the 
motives  of  some  of  the  signatories  is  that  one 
gentleman  who  was  expected  to  give  valuable  aid 
to  the  c  Declaration  '  declined  to  take  any  share  in 
circulating  it '  on  the  grounds,  (1)  that  the  temporal 
establishment  of  the  Church  is  not  made  sufficiently 
prominent,  and  especially  because  a  determination 
to  support  church-rates  is  not  asserted  specifically. 
(2)  That  the  aversion  to  change  (unless  by  Church 
authority),  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Church, 
is  put  forward  too  strongly.'  * 

While  Palmer  was  busy  enlisting  support  for  the 
6  Address  '  and  4  Declaration,'  Newman  had  started 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  as  he  has  told  us,  *  out  of 
his  own  head.'  '  It  had  been  unanimously  agreed 
amongst  those  who  originated  the  movement,' 
Palmer  admits,  '  that  the  press  ought  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  before  the  clergy  and  laity  the 
great  principles  on  which  the  Church  is  based,  and 
which  had  been  almost  wholly  forgotten.'  But  no 
agreement  had  been  reached  about  the  methods  by 
which  this  was  to  be  done.  Palmer  wished  to  do 
nothing  without  general  consultation,  and  urged 
that  any  tracts  or  pamphlets  should  be  revised  and 
issued  by  a  committee.  For  this  reason  Palmer 
regarded  Newman's  independent  action  with  some 
distrust,  just  as  Newman  regarded  Palmer's  project 
for  an  association  with  rules  and  meetings  as  open 
to  serious  objection.  And  it  was  not  long  before 
the  tone  of  the  Tracts  and  their  reception  added  to 
Palmer's  alarm.  The  movement,  he  complains, 
suddenly  found  itself  Tractarian,  that  is  to  say, 

1  Palmer  :   Narrative  of  Events,  p.  216. 
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informed,  guided,  and  presided  over  by  Newman 
alone,  while  Palmer  and  his  friends  were  held 
responsible  for  opinions  with  which  they  did  not 
always  wholly  agree.  '  Unfortunately  we  had  be- 
come public  characters,  and  our  names  belonged 
not  merely  to  ourselves,  but  to  others.  The  Oxford 
clergy  were  marked  men,  exercising  great  influence 
over  others.  They  were  united  in  an  association, 
and  that  association  had  principles.  If,  therefore, 
a  series  of  tracts  proceeded  from  that  association, 
the  effect  was  very  serious.  Now,  unfortunately, 
Newman  published  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  '' 
anonymously.  He  withheld  his  name.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  they  became  invested  with  the 
character  of  tracts  of  the  whole  association.  They 
were  everywhere  called,  not  Newman's  Tracts,  but 
the  "  Oxford  Tracts."  Thus  the  whole  association 
became  responsible  for  their  contents.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  the  results  of  united  councils, 
whereas  they  were  really  the  expression  of  New- 
man's opinions  and  of  those  friends  and  disciples 
whom  he  chose  to  associate  with  him  in  his  tracts. 
...  As  editor  of  the  Tracts,  Newman  at  once  be- 
came the  head  of  a  new  form  of  the  movement,  and 
imposed  on  it  its  theological  character  ;  and  those 
who  did  not  adopt  his  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions in  all  points,  but  even  objected  to  some  of 
them,  had  no  alternative  left,  except  by  open 
protest,  which  they  were  prevented  from  doing  by 
friendship,  and  by  the  great  truths  which  were  held 
in  common,  then  violently  assailed  in  combination 
with  the  Tracts  ;  or  else  by  submitting  to  the 
imputation  of  opinions  which  every  day  became 
more  distasteful  to  them  from  their  gradual  ap- 
proximation to  Romanism.' * 

1  Palmer  :   Narrative  of  Events,  pp.  55-56. 
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In  regard  to  two  of  the  courses  to  which  Palmer 
objects  in  this  passage,  Newman  had  made  up  his 
mind  from  the  beginning.  Believing  that,  in 
England,  universities  were  the  centres  of  intellect 
and  religion,  he  was  bent  on  capturing  as  much  of 
their  prestige  as  he  could  ;  and  he  was  quite  re- 
solved not  to  submit  the  tracts  to  censorship  of  any 
kind.  '  I  do  not  think,'  he  wrote  to  Keble  in 
August,  1833,  '  we  have  yet  made  as  much  as  we 
ought  of  our  situation  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  it  through  the  country.  Are  not  many 
eyes  looking  towards  us  everywhere,  not  as  "masters 
and  scholars,"  but  as  residents,  so  that  all  our  acts, 
as  coming  from  the  University,  might  have  the  auth- 
ority of  a  vote  of  Convocation  almost,  in  such  cases 
when  Convocation  cannot  be  expected  to  speak 
out  ?  '  And  a  few  months  later  he  urged  his  friend, 
Bowden,  to  make  it  known  to  everybody  that 
Oxford  was  the  headquarters  of  the  tracts.  '  When- 
ever you  talk  of  the  tracts,  mind  and  persist  they 
are  not  connected  with  the  Association,  but  the 
production  of  "  Residents  in  Oxford."  I  wish  them 
called  the  "  Oxford  Tracts,"  but  I  cannot  myself  so 
call  them,  for  modesty's  sake.  So  I  think  that  soon 
I  shall  advertise  them  as  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,  by 
Residents  in  Oxford,"  which,  of  course,  will  soon 
be  corrupted  into  Oxford  Tracts.'  To  Palmer,  too, 
he  made  it  clear  that  it  was  his  intention  to  keep 
the  tracts  separate  from  the  Association.  6  There 
is  an  awkwardness  in  tracts  coming  from  a  Society. 
It  is  an  assumption  of  teaching.  And,  further,  they 
must  in  consequence  be  weighed  and  carefully 
corrected  :  and  thus  they  become  cold  and  formal, 
and  (so  to  say)  impersonal.  An  address  with  much 
in  it  which  others  question,  yet  coming  from  an 
individual  mind,  has  a  life  about  it  which  is  sure  to 
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make  an  impression.'  And  to  a  fourth  correspond- 
ent, after  making  a  similar  statement,  he  added  his 
reason  for  making  the  tracts  anonymous.  '  The 
Association  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tracts.  The 
latter  are  the  work  of  Oxford  men  ;  Keble,  myself, 
and  others  are  answerable  for  them.  It  would  be 
highly  indecorous  in  an  association  or  man  in  office, 
or  of  name,  to  contemplate  the  downfall  of  the 
clergy  ;  but  the  very  use  and  meaning  of  anony- 
mousness  is  that  you  say  things  worth  saying  in 
themselves,  but  not  fit  for  you  to  say.' x 

Palmer  was  right  in  judging  that  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tracts  the  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment passed  to  Newman.  *  Keble,'  as  Dean  Church 
says,  '  had  given  the  inspiration,  Froude  had  given 
the  impulse,  then  Newman  took  up  the  work,  and 
the  impulse  thenceforward  and  the  direction  were 
his.'  The  first  three  tracts,  all  of  them  dated 
September  9th,  1833,  were  written  by  Newman,  and 
gave  the  keynote  of  the  whole  series — emphasis  on 
the  doctrines  of  apostolical  succession  and  sacra- 
mental grace,  on  the  independent  authority  of  the 
Church  as  a  divine  institution,  on  the  importance 
of  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church,  and  on  the  need 
for  resisting  the  advance  of  liberalism.  The  first 
tract  has  for  its  title  c  Thoughts  on  the  Ministerial 
Commission,  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Clergy,' 
and  begins  with  the  words  :  *  I  am  but  one  of  your- 
selves,— a  Presbyter  ;  and  therefore  I  conceal  my 
name,  lest  I  should  take  too  much  on  myself  by 
speaking  in  my  own  person.  Yet  speak  I  must  ; 
for  the  times  are  very  evil,  yet  no  one  speaks  against 
them.'  It  then  calls  upon  the  clergy  to  support  the 
bishops    in    the    coming    struggle,    remarking,    not 

1  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  John  Henry  Newman,  ed.  Mozley,  pp.  440, 
483,  466  and  488. 
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without  irony,  that  *  black  event  as  it  would  be  for 
the  country,  we  could  not  wish  them  a  more 
blessed  termination  of  their  course,  than  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods  and  martyrdom.'  Should 
the  Government  decide  to  deprive  the  Church  of  its 
temporal  honours  and  substance,  on  what,  it  asks, 
will  the  clergy  rest  their  claim  to  the  respect  and 
attention  of  their  flocks  ?  Was  their  influence  to 
depend  simply  on  their  popularity  ?  Or  would 
they  make  a  stand  on  the  real  ground  on  which  their 
authority  was  built — their  apostolical  succession  ? 
It  was  this  that  gave  them  '  the  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  to  administer  the  Sacraments  and  to 
preach.'  Let  them  keep  it  before  their  minds  6  as  an 
honourable  badge,  far  higher  than  that  secular 
respectability,  or  cultivation,  or  polish,  or  learning, 
or  rank,  which  gave  them  a  hearing  with  the  many.' 
The  times  would  soon  drive  them  to  do  this  if  they 
meant  to  be  still  anything.  '  But,'  the  tract  con- 
cluded, '  if  you  will  not  adopt  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  offer  to  you,  not  doubtingly,  yet  (I 
hope)  respectfully,  at  all  events,  choose  your 
side.  To  remain  neuter  much  longer  will  be  itself 
to  take  a  part.  Choose  your  side  ;  since  side  you 
shortly  must,  with  one  or  other  party,  even  though 
you  do  nothing.  Fear  to  be  of  those,  whose  line  is 
decided  for  them  by  chance  circumstances,  and  who 
may  perchance  find  themselves  with  the  enemies  of 
Christ,  while  they  think  but  to  remove  themselves 
from  worldly  politics.' 

In  the  second  tract,  *  The  Catholic  Church,'  New- 
man dealt  in  similar  style  with  the  recent  intrusion 
of  Parliament  into  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Legis- 
lature, he  pointed  out,  had  lately  taken  upon  itself  to 
remodel  the  dioceses  of  Ireland,  a  proceeding  which  in- 
volved the  appointment  of  certain  bishops  over  certain 
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clergy,  and  of  certain  clergy  under  certain  bishops, 
without  the  Church  being  consulted  in  the  matter. 
What  right  had  the  State  to  act  in  this  way  ? 
1  Would  St.  Paul,  with  his  good  will,  have  suffered 
the  Roman  power  to  appoint  Timothy,  Bishop  of 
Miletus,  as  well  as  of  Ephesus  ?  Would  Timothy 
at  such  a  bidding  have  undertaken  the  charge  ?  Is 
not  the  notion  of  such  an  order,  such  an  obedience, 
absurd  ?  Yet  has  it  not  been  realized  in  what  has 
lately  happened  ?  For  in  what  is  the  English  state 
at  present  different  from  the  Roman  formerly  ? 
Neither  can  be  accounted  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  No  one  can  say  the  British  Legislature  is 
in  our  communion,  or  that  its  members  are  necess- 
arily even  Christians.  What  pretence  then  has  it 
for,  not  merely  advising,  but  superseding  the 
Ecclesiastical  power  ?  '  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
clergy  to  protest  in  public  and  private  against  what 
had  been  done,  and  to  keep  a  jealous  watch  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  nation,  lest  a  second  act  of  the 
same  kind  should  be  attempted. 

These  two  are  fair  specimens  of  the  early  tracts 
which  were,  in  Dean  Church's  words,  *  very  different 
from  anything  of  the  kind  yet  known  in  England. 
They  were  clear,  brief,  stern  appeals  to  conscience 
and  reason,  sparing  of  words,  utterly  without 
rhetoric,  intense  in  purpose.'  Tracts  had  been  a 
familiar  form  of  religious  propaganda  for  a  long 
time,  but  these  were  directed  to  the  clergy  and 
educated  classes  who  had  hitherto  been  their  dis- 
tributors rather  than  their  recipients.  Both  in 
form  and  matter  they  were  intended  to  startle,  and 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  Of  the  twenty  tracts 
published  before  the  end  of  1833,  ten  were  written 
by  Newman,  and  though  he  was  not  yet  the  master 
of  English  prose  that  he  afterwards  became,  there 
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could  be  no  doubt  of  the  clearness  and  force  of  their 
style.  Although  published  anonymously,  no  effort 
was  made  to  conceal  their  authorship.  It  was 
widely  known  that  they  came  from  University 
scholars,  *  picked  men  of  a  picked  college  ;  and 
from  men,  too,  who  as  a  school  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  soberness  and  self-control  in  religious 
feeling  and  language,  and  whose  usual  style  of 
writing  was  specially  marked  by  its  severe  avoidance 
of  excitement  and  novelty.'  x  And  their  matter, 
no  less  than  their  manner,  was  well  calculated  to 
win  attention.  They  were  a  deliberate  challenge 
to  the  civil  power  and  to  the  latitudinarian  section 
in  the  Church,  an  appeal  to  Anglicanism  against 
Liberalism,  a  call  to  the  clergy  to  form  new  notions 
of  their  position  and  their  office.  The  principles 
which  they  advocated,  although  never  without  ad- 
herents in  the  English  Church,  had  fallen  so  much 
into  the  background  that  when  a  bishop  read  the 
tract  on  Apostolical  Succession  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  held  the  doctrine  or  not. 

But  if  the  tracts  were  widely  discussed  because 
of  the  novelty  of  their  teaching  and  treatment,  they 
had  to  encounter  difficulties  almost  from  the  start. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  Palmer  and  his  High 
Church  friends  were  distrustful,  and  brought  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Newman  to  discontinue  them.  At 
one  moment  he  almost  agreed  to  meet  their  wishes, 
but,  urged  on  by  Froude,  who  thought  the  notion 
6  odious,'  and  by  Keble  and  others,  he  made  up  his 
mind  neither  to  give  up  the  tracts  nor  to  change 
their  character.  '  Our  tracts  must  be  immediately 
disowned,  as  far  as  the  responsibility  of  any  As- 
sociation is  concerned,'  he  told  Bowden,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1833.    '  So  circulars  (I  believe)  are  to  be  issued 

1  Church  :    The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  105. 
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disclaiming  them.  We  shall  go  on  printing  and 
circulating,  however,  through  our  own  friends  ; 
though  the  High  Church  party  wish  us  to  stop  them 
altogether.  .  .  .  Palmer,  backed  by  Mr.  Norris,  etc., 
etc.,  is  afraid  of  the  tracts  and  wishes  them  stopped 
and  is  aiming  at  an  Association.  I  say,  let  every- 
one employ  his  talent  in  his  own  way.  Let  there  be 
an  Association  if  they  can  do  it,  and  we  will  be 
members  of  it,  to  avoid  appearance  of  schism.  .  .  . 
Still,  nevertheless,  why  may  we  not  go  on  with  our 
tracts  ?  Unless  I  see  reason,  I  must.' 1  There  were 
practical  difficulties,  too,  to  be  overcome.  The 
tracts  had  to  be  circulated  either  by  post  or  by 
hand,  and  Thomas  Mozley  tells  us  how  many  a 
young  clergyman  (he  and  Newman  among  them) 
spent  days  in  riding  about  with  a  pocketful,  sur- 
prising their  colleagues  in  country  vicarages  at  break- 
fast, lunch,  dinner,  and  tea.  But  this  method  of 
making  them  known  was  not  needed  long.  Their 
publication  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Rivington, 
of  London,  and  an  organization  for  their  distribution 
was  thus  secured. 

Another  event  of  capital  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Tractarian  movement  happened  in 
December,  1833.  Dr.  Pusey,  then  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  '  a  theologian  who  had  no  superior 
in  Europe  for  learning,  orthodoxy,  and  brains,  com- 
bined with  personal  saintliness  and  charm,' 2  while 
in  sympathy  with  Tractarian  aims  and  willing  to 
help  in  circulating  the  tracts,  had  refused  to  allow 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  it  in  its  earliest  stages. 
6  Pusey,'  says  Palmer,  '  we  knew  nothing  of ;  he 
was  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  innovating 
party  ;    he  did  not  join  the  Association,  and  only 

1  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  Newman,  I.,  p.  482. 

2  Saintsbury  :  A  Scrap  Book,  p.  284. 
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became  connected  with  the  cause  when  Newman 
had  become  the  leader.'  Pusey  and  Newman  had 
been  Fellows  of  Oriel  together,  and  after  Froude 
left  Oxford,  the  two,  sometimes  joined  by  Isaac 
Williams,  another  Oriel  Fellow,  got  into  the  habit 
of  accompanying  one  another  in  their  walks.  '  Pusey 
at  this  time  was  not  one  of  us,'  Isaac  Williams  has 
recorded,  '  and  I  have  some  recollection  of  a  con- 
versation which  was  the  occasion  of  his  joining  us. 
He  said,  smiling  to  Newman  and  wrapping  his 
gown  around  him  as  he  used  to  do,  "  I  think  you  are 
too  hard  upon  6  the  Peculiars  '  as  you  call  them 
(i.e.  the  Low  Church  Party)  ;  you  should  conciliate 
them.  I  am  thinking  of  writing  a  letter  myself  with 
that  purpose,"  or  rather  I  think  it  was  of  printing 
a  letter  which  had  been  the  result  of  private  corres- 
pondence. "  Well,"  said  Newman,  suppose  you 
let  us  have  it  for  one  of  the  Tracts  ?  "  Oh  no," 
said  Pusey,  "  I  will  not  be  one  of  you."  This  was 
said  in  a  playful  manner,  and  before  we  parted 
Newman  said,  "  Suppose  you  let  us  have  that  letter 
of  yours,  which  you  intend  writing,  and  attach  your 
own  name  or  signature  to  it  ?  You  would  then  not 
be  mixed  up  with  us,  or  be  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  Tracts."  "  Well,"  Pusey  said,  at  last,  "  if 
you  will  let  me  do  that,  I  will."  ' *  The  result  was 
that  Tract  No.  XVIII.,  on  '  Fasting,'  appeared 
with  Pusey's  initials  at  the  end.  It  drew  forth  a 
remonstrance  from  Dr.  Arnold,  who  wrote  acknow- 
ledging a  presentation  copy  :  '  By  the  form  in 
which  your  tract  appears,  I  fear  you  are  lending 
your  co-operation  to  a  party  second  to  none  in  the 
tendency  of  their  principles  to  overthrow  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.'  Newman,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
as  much  elated  as  Arnold  was  disturbed.     '  He  at 

1  The  Autobiography  of  Isaac  Williams,  ed.  Prevost,  p.  71. 
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once  gave  to  us  a  position  and  a  name.  Without 
him  we  should  have  had  no  chance,  especially  at 
the  early  date  of  1834,  of  making  any  serious  re- 
sistance to  the  Liberal  aggression.  But  Dr.  Pusey 
was  a  Professor  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church  ;  he 
had  a  vast  influence  in  consequence  of  his  deep 
religious  seriousness,  the  munificence  of  his  charities, 
his  Professorship,  his  family  connexions,  and  his 
easy  relations  with  the  University  authorities.  .  .  . 
There  was  henceforth  a  man  who  could  be  the  head 
and  centre  of  the  zealous  people  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  who  were  adopting  the  new  opinions  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  there  was  one  who  furnished  the 
Movement  with  a  front  to  the  world,  and  gained  for 
it  a  recognition  from  other  parties  in  the  University. 
In  1829,  Mr.  Froude,  or  Mr.  Wilberforce,  or  Mr. 
Newman  were  but  individuals  ;  .  .  .  but  Dr.  Pusey 
was,  to  use  the  common  expression,  a  host  in  him- 
self ;  he  was  able  to  give  a  name,  a  form,  a  person- 
ality to  what  was  without  him  a  sort  of  mob.' * 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  1835 
that  Dr.  Pusey  identified  himself  thoroughly  with 
the  Tractarian  leaders,  and  then  at  a  moment  when 
his  help  was  badly  needed.  c  The  tracts  are  de- 
funct, or  in  extremis^  Newman  wrote  despairingly, 
in  the  August  of  that  year.  '  Rivington  has 
written  to  say  they  do  not  answer.  Pusey  has 
written  one  on  Baptism,  very  good,  of  ninety  pages, 
which  is  to  be  printed  at  his  risk.  That,  and  one  or 
two  to  finish  the  imperfect  series  (on  particular 
subjects)  will  conclude  the  whole.  I  am  not  sorry, 
as  I  am  tired  of  being  editor.' 2  Pusey's  adherence 
both  gave  the  tracts  a  fresh  lease  of  fife  and  brought 
about  a  change  in  their  form.    They  began  by  being 

1  Apologia,  p.  136. 

2  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  Newman,  II.,  p.  124. 
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short,  stirring  appeals,  written,  as  the  Preface  to 
the  third  collected  volume  put  it,  *  as  a  man  might 
give  notice  of  a  fire  or  inundation,  to  startle  those 
who  heard  them.'  6  A  tract,'  Newman  told  Perce- 
val, *  would  be  long  enough  if  it  filled  four  octavo 
pages  ;'  and  most  of  the  early  ones  were  of  no 
greater  length.  But  when  the  cry  of  alarm  had 
been  sounded  and  heard,  fuller  and  more  detailed 
treatment  of  the  principles  under  discussion  became 
necessary.  Pusey  was  well  fitted  to  undertake  this 
task.  His  third  contribution  to  the  series  was  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  Baptismal  regeneration,  and 
it  set  a  precedent  for  those  that  followed.  These 
were  either  theological  treatises  such  as  Keble's 
6  On  the  Mysticism  attributed  to  the  Early  Fathers 
of  the  Church,'  Isaac  Williams's  '  On  Reserve  in 
Communicating  Religious  Knowledge,'  and  New- 
man's *  On  Purgatory,'  or  forms  of  prayer  like 
Newman's  translations  of  parts  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  and  of  the  Greek  devotions  of  Bishop 
Andrews,  or  collections  of  passages  from  the 
Fathers  and  Anglican  divines,  illustrating  and 
supporting  Tractarian  principles. 

Opposition  to  these  principles  soon  declared  itself. 
The  new  party  had  suddenly  become  a  power  in  the 
Church,  and  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  older  liberal 
and  evangelical  schools.  '  A  cry  was  raised  on  all 
sides  of  us,'  says  Newman,  '  that  the  Tracts  and 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  would  lead  us  to  become 
Catholics,  before  we  were  aware  of  it.'  And 
although  some  of  the  tracts  were  strongly  anti- 
Roman  in  tone,  there  were  grounds  for  such  a  sus- 
picion. For  a  time  Evangelicals  and  Tractarians 
made  common  cause  against  the  Liberals,  as  in  their 
opposition  to  the  appointment  of  the  unorthodox 
Dr.  Hampden  to  be  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
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Oxford  in  1836.  But  even  then,  some  of  the  clergy- 
men who  protested  against  Hampden  were  heard 
to  hope  that  the  next  time  they  were  brought  up  to 
Oxford  to  give  a  vote,  it  might  be  against  Popery 
and  Tractarianism.  On  the  Liberal  side,  Dr. 
Arnold  made  a  vituperative  attack  on  what  he 
called  *  the  Judaizing  party,'  in  an  article  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  which  the  editor  headed  '  The 
Oxford  Malignants.' 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Newman  and 
Keble  unsuspectingly  made  the  ferment  still  more 
violent  and  put  fresh  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
their  opponents  by  publishing  two  volumes  of 
Froude's  Remains  at  the  end  of  1837.  It  was  a 
book  that  was  bound  to  be  misunderstood,  for 
Froude  was  a  man  of  eager  and  impetuous  temper, 
and  the  expression  of  his  views,  in  his  diaries  and 
letters,  was  often  vehement  and  unbalanced.  En- 
emies could  now  quote  in  controversy,  as  coming 
from  one  of  the  Tractarian  leaders,  such  statements 
as  that  *  the  Reformation  was  a  limb  badly  set — it 
must  be  broken  again  in  order  to  be  righted  ;' 
'  Really,  I  hate  the  Reformation,  and  the  Reformers 
more  and  more,  and  have  almost  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  rationalist  spirit  they  set  afloat  is  the 
\^evSo7rpo(priTt]?  of  the  Revelation ;'  that  Jewell  was 
6  an  irreverent  dissenter,'  Latimer  a  martyr  '  some- 
thingin  the  Bulteelline;'  and,  of  the  English  Reformers 
generally,  '  I  never  mean,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  use 
any  phrases  even,  which  can  connect  me  with  such 
a  set ;'  and  *  I  wonder  a  thoughtful  fellow  like  H. 
does  not  get  to  hate  the  Reformers  faster  ...  I  felt 
they  were  the  kind  of  fellows  he  could  most  have 
hated  and  despised  if  he  had  known  them.' x  It 
mattered  little  that  the  editors  could  point  to  other 

1  Remains  of  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  I.,  pp.  433,  389,  379,  252,  394,  and  434. 
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phrases  as  strongly  anti- Romanist  as  these  were 
anti-Protestant,  and  it  made  things  appear  worse 
when  it  was  remembered  that  these  opinions 
were  intended  by  Froude  to  be  communicated  only 
to  sympathetic  friends  who  knew  his  habit  of  mind. 
Here  at  last,  it  was  said,  was  a  disclosure  of  the  real 
designs  of  Tractarianism  and  of  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  leading  people.  The  Reformation 
was  to  be  undone  ;  Romanism  was  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  side-wind  ;  and  under  the  pretence  of 
reviving  obsolescent  principles  of  the  Church,  her 
distinctive  doctrines  were  to  be  undermined  and 
discredited. 

Further  colour  to  the  charge  of  disingenuousness 
was  given  by  the  issue  a  few  months  later  of  Isaac 
Williams's  tract  '  On  Reserve  in  Communicating 
Religious  Knowledge.'  There  was  nothing  either  in 
the  tract  or  in  its  writer  to  justify  the  outcry  which 
it  raised.  Williams  was  one  of  the  simplest  of  men, 
6  retiring  and  modest  even  to  a  fault,'  who  was  and 
remained  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  his  tract  was  merely  a  protest  against 
the  practice  of  discussing  the  most  sacred  and 
mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity  without  be- 
coming reverence.  The  word  *  reserve,'  he  tells  us, 
was  suggested  to  him  by  Newman,  but  neither  of 
the  two  had  the  least  anticipation  of  the  commotion 
which  it  would  excite.  The  publication  of  the  tract, 
Dean  Church  has  recorded,  *  to  the  astonishment 
of  everyone,  was  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  .  .  . 
The  word  "  Reserve  "  was  enough.  It  meant  that 
the  Tract-writers  avowed  the  principle  of  keeping 
back  part  of  the  counsel  of  God.  It  meant,  further, 
that  the  real  spirit  of  the  party  was  disclosed  ;  its 
love  of  secret  and  crooked  methods,  its  indifference 
to    knowledge,    its    disingenuous    professions,    its 
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deliberate  concealments,  its  holding  doctrines  and 
its  pursuit  of  aims  which  it  dared  not  avow,  its 
disciplina  arcani,  its  conspiracies,  its  Jesuitical 
spirit.  All  this  kind  of  abuse  was  flung  plentifully 
on  the  party  as  the  controversy  became  warm.'  x 
At  this  juncture,  Dr.  Pusey  again  stepped  into  the 
breach.  He  was  asked  by  Dr.  Bagot,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  to  make  some  form  of  declaration  which 
would  clearly  show  his  loyalty  to  the  English 
Church,  and  his  reply  took  the  form  of  a  published 
6  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the  Tendency 
to  Romanism  imputed  to  Doctrines  held  of  old,  as 
now,  in  the  English  Church.'  In  it  he  maintained 
that  the  true  meaning  of  each  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  which  had  been  quoted  against  the  Trac- 
tarians  differed  both  from  Roman  doctrine  and 
from  the  current  6  ultra  protestant '  interpretation  ; 
and  he  vindicated  the  via  media  between  the  two 
as  no  weak  compromise,  but  the  faith  of  the  primi- 
tive church  '  after  whose  model  our  own  was 
reformed.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  position 
held  by  the  great  body  of  Tractarians  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1840,  and  it  is  one  from  which  the 
majority  of  them  never  wavered.  But  even  at  that 
date,  there  were  some  who  held  other  views.  '  A 
new  school  of  thought  was  rising,  as  is  usual  in  such 
movements,'  Newman  has  told  us,  '  and  was 
sweeping  the  original  party  of  the  movement  aside, 
and  was  taking  its  place.'  It  consisted,  he  con- 
tinues, of  ■  eager,  acute,  resolute  minds,'  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  via  media,  but  had  heard  much 
of  Rome,  and  who  '  cut  into  the  original  movement 
at  an  angle,  fell  across  its  line  of  thought,  and  then 
set  about  turning  that  line  in  its  own  direction.' 2 

1  Church  :   The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  230.  2  Apologia,  pp.  277-278. 
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To  say  that  these  newcomers  were  *  sweeping  the 
original  party  of  the  movement  aside,'  is  an  exag- 
geration. They  never  succeeded  in  that.  But  they 
made  themselves  felt,  and  did  much  to  promote  the 
belief  that  the  whole  movement  was  heading  towards 
Rome.  Their  chief  man  was  William  George  Ward, 
who  had  been  one  of  Arnold's  pupils.  '  The  only 
real  news,'  Newman  wrote  to  Bowden,  early  in 
1839,  *  is  the  accession,  I  trust,  of  Ward  of  Balliol 
to  good  principles.  He  is  a  very  important  ac- 
cession.' 1  But  Ward's  principles,  as  his  son  points 
out,  were  not  Tractarian  principles.  ?  He  had  no 
distinctive  affection  for  the  Anglican  Church.  He 
disliked  it  in  the  present ;  and  he  knew  nothing  of 
its  past.  The  study  of  primitive  times  was  un- 
congenial to  his  unhistorical  mind.  Nor  had  he  any 
acquaintance  with  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
century — Bull,  Hooker,  Laud,  Andrewes,  and  the 
rest.  The  existing  Roman  Church  was  the  avowed 
object  of  his  admiration.' 2  Ward  had  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  Newman — u  My  creed,'  he  said  to  a 
friend,  *  is  very  short,  Credo  in  Newmannum  ' — 
and  upon  Newman's  ideas  and  the  position  which 
Newman  held,  the  full  force  of  his  dialectical  skill 
and  of  his  exploring  and  ruthless  logical  mind  was 
brought  to  bear.  *  No  one  could  doubt  that,  hav- 
ing started,  Mr.  Ward  would  go  far  and  probably 
very  fast.' 

And,  before  long,  Newman  was  not  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  offer  any  confident  defence  of  his  position.  In 
the  middle  of  1839,  for  the  first  time  a  doubt  had 
come  into  his  mind  of  the  tenableness  of  Anglican- 
ism, and  a  few  months  later  an  article  by  the  future 
Cardinal  Wiseman  in  The  Dublin  Review,  to  which 

1  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  Newman,  II.,  p.  282. 

2  Ward  :    William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  p.  141. 
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some  of  his  friends  directed  his  attention,  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  his  doubts.  Henceforth, 
his  main  argument  for  the  Anglican  claims  lay  in 
the  positive  and  special  charges  which  he  could 
bring  against  Rome,  and  those  of  his  friends  who 
looked  to  it  with  admiration  were  gradually  blunting 
the  edge  of  these  charges.  Both  his  bishop  and  the 
University  authorities  drew  his  attention  to  the 
utterances  of  the  Romanizing  section  whose  in- 
fluence he  felt  that  he  was  unable  to  resist.  '  A 
firm  and  powerful  control  was  necessary  to  keep 
men  straight ;  I  never  had  a  strong  wrist,  but  at 
the  very  time  when  it  was  most  needed,  the  reins 
had  broken  in  my  hands.  With  an  anxious  pre- 
sentiment on  my  mind  of  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
inquiry,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
conceal  from  men  who  saw  me  day  by  day,  who 
heard  my  familiar  conversation,  who  came  perhaps 
for  the  express  purpose  of  pumping  me,  and  having 
a  categorical  yes  or  no  to  their  questions, — how 
could  I  expect  to  say  any  thing  about  my  actual, 
positive,  present  belief,  which  would  be  sustaining 
or  consoling  to  such  persons  as  were  haunted  already 
by  doubts  of  their  own  ?  Nay,  how  could  I,  with 
satisfaction  to  myself,  analyze  my  own  mind,  and 
say  what  I  held  and  what  I  did  not  ?  or  say 
with  what  limitations,  shades  of  difference,  or 
degrees  of  belief,  I  held  that  body  of  [Anglican] 
opinions  which  I  had  openly  professed  and  taught  ? 
.  .  .  The  great  stumbling  block  lay  in  the  thirty-nine 
Articles.  It  was  urged  that  here  was  a  positive 
Note  against  Anglicanism  : — Anglicanism  claimed 
to  hold  that  the  Church  of  England  was  nothing 
else  than  a  continuation  in  this  country,  (as  the 
Church  of  Rome  might  be  in  France  or  Spain,)  of 
that  one  Church  of  which  in  old  times,  Athanasius 
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and  Augustine  were  members.  But,  if  so,  the 
doctrine  must  be  the  same  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  Church  must  live  and  speak  in  Anglican  for- 
mularies, in  the  thirty-nine  Articles.  Did  it  ? 
Yes,  it  did  ;  that  is  what  I  maintained  ;  it  did  in 
substance,  in  a  true  sense.  Man  had  done  his  worst 
to  disfigure,  to  mutilate,  the  old  Catholic  Truth,  but 
there  it  was,  in  spite  of  them,  in  the  Articles  still. 
It  was  there,  but  this  must  be  shown.  It  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  us  to  show  it.  And  I 
believed  that  it  could  be  shown  ;  .  .  .  and  therefore 
I  set  about  showing  it  at  once.  .  .  .  While  my  pur- 
pose was  honest,  and  my  grounds  of  reason  satis- 
factory, I  did,  nevertheless,  recognize  that  I  was 
engaged  in  an  experimentum  cruris.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  then  I  acknowledged  to  myself  that  it 
would  be  a  trial  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  it 
had  never  undergone  before, — not  that  the  Catholic 
sense  of  the  Articles  had  not  been  held  or  at  least 
suffered  by  their  framers  and  promulgators,  and 
was  not  implied  in  the  teaching  of  Andrewes  or 
Beveridge,  but  that  it  had  never  been  publicly 
recognized,  while  the  interpretation  of  the  day  was 
Protestant  and  exclusive.' *  It  was  with  these 
thoughts  in  his  mind  that  Newman  wrote  Tract 
No.  90,  *  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,'  which  was  published  on 
February  27th,  1841. 

The  project  of  writing  a  commentary  on  the 
Articles  had  engaged  Newman's  attention  several 
years  before,  and  he  had  never  entirely  put  the 
notion  aside.  He  thought  that  the  Anglican 
Church  had  been  tyrannized  over  by  a  party  which 
claimed  the  formularies  for  its  title-deeds,  and  he 
believed  he  could  discredit  that  claim.    *  "  Two  can 

1  Apologia,  pp.  229  ff. 
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play  at  that,"  was  often  in  my  mouth,  when  men  of 
Protestant  sentiments  appealed  to  the  Articles, 
Homilies,  or  Reformers  ;  in  the  sense  that,  if  they 
had  a  right  to  speak  loud,  I  had  both  the  liberty  and 
the  means  of  giving  them  tit  for  tat.'  But  the 
6  actual  cause  '  of  his  writing  was,  he  says,  ?  the  rest- 
lessness, actual  and  prospective,'  of  men  who  were 
attracted  to  Rome  and  who  found  subscription 
to  the  Articles  a  difficulty  that  might  prevent  them 
from  remaining  in  the  English  Church.  Accordingly 
the  aim  of  the  tract  was  4  merely  to  show  that, 
while  our  Prayer  Book  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  be  of  Catholic  origin,  our  Articles  also,  the  off- 
spring of  an  uncatholic  age,  are,  through  God's 
good  providence,  to  say  the  least,  not  uncatholic, 
and  may  be  subscribed  by  those  who  aim  at  being 
catholic  in  heart  and  doctrine.'  Its  argument  is 
based  on  two  assumptions  :  first,  that  the  framers 
of  the  Articles  wished  to  gain  the  adhesion  of  as 
many  reluctant  or  wavering  minds  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  intentionally  made  their  language 
vague  and  indefinite — a  view  which  most  historians 
now  accept  ;  and,  second,  that  this  vague  language 
must  be  interpreted  in  consonance  with  the  Catholic 
faith.  '  By  "  Roman  doctrine,"  '  Newman  wrote 
afterwards  in  explanation  of  the  way  he  approached 
the  question,  "  might  be  meant  one  of  three  things  : 

1,  the  Catholic  teaching  of  the  early  centuries  ;    or 

2,  the  formal  dogmas  of  Rome  as  contained  in  the 
later  Councils,  especially  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
as  condensed  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. ;  3,  the 
actual  popular  beliefs  and  usages  sanctioned  by 
Rome  in  the  countries  in  communion  with  it,  over 
and  above  the  dogmas  ;  and  those  I  called  "  dom- 
inant errors,"  .  .  .  The  main  thesis  then  of  my 
Essay    was    this  : — the    Articles    do    not    oppose 
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Catholic  teaching ;  they  but  partially  oppose 
Roman  dogma  ;  they  for  the  most  part  oppose  the 
dominant  errors  of  Rome.' * 

How  far  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  this  thesis, 
readers  can  judge  for  themselves.  But  one  point  is 
beyond  dispute.  He  certainly  did  not  advocate, 
as  he  has  been  charged  with  doing,  subscription  to 
the  Articles  in  a  non-natural  sense.  He  saw  that 
the  Anglican  formularies,  rigidly  taken,  were,  on 
some  point  or  other,  a  difficulty  to  all  parties  alike — 
Evangelicals  and  Liberals  as  well  as  Anglo -Catholics  ; 
and  he  claimed  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Articles, 
not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  their  writers,  nor  in 
the  sense  popularly  given  to  them,  but  in  their 
plain  grammatical  sense,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
would  be  examined  and  construed  by  a  purely  legal 
court,  which  desired  to  be  inclusive  rather  than 
exclusive,  and  to  bring  as  many  differences  of 
opinion  as  possible  within  their  scope.  The  charge 
of  dishonesty,  says  a  modern  rationalist  historian, 
which  was  freely  flung  at  him  and  his  party,  'came 
with  an  ill  grace  from  Low  Churchmen,  who  on 
some  points  were  departing  not  less  widely  from 
the  plain  sense  of  the  formularies  in  the  direction 
of  Calvinism  than  their  opponents  were  departing 
from  it  in  the  direction  of  Rome.' 2  Its  general 
effect  was  well  described  by  Pusey,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  it  was  written.  '  For  myself,  I  believe 
that  Tract  90  did  a  great  work  in  clearing  the 
Articles  from  the  glosses,  which,  like  barnacles,  had 
encrusted  round  them.  I  believe  that  that  work  will 
never  be  undone,  while  the  Articles  shall  last.  Men 
will  gloss  them  as  they  did  before,  according  to  their 
preconceived  opinions,  or  as  guided  by  the  Puritan 
system  of  belief ;  but  they  cannot  do  so  undisputed. 

1  Apologia,  p.  159.  2  Benn  :    Modern  England,  I.,  p.  192. 
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Even  the  Four  Tutors,  in  their  censure  upon  Tract 
90,  seem  to  have  been  half  conscious  of  the  force 
of  the  appeal  to  "  the  literal  and  grammatical  inter- 
pretation." So  long  as  that  interpretation  shall  be 
applied,  it  will  be  impossible  either  to  condemn 
Tract  90,  or  to  import  into  the  Articles  the  tradi- 
tional system  so  long  identified  with  them.' 1 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  tract  was  published, 
excitement  about  it  reached  a  high  pitch.  Edition 
followed  edition  in  rapid  succession,  and  during  the 
month  that  followed  its  appearance,  hardly  any- 
thing else  was  talked  of  in  ecclesiastical  circles. 
Within  a  week  it  had  been  indirectly  censured  by 
Lord  Morpeth  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  also  indirectly,  defended  in  a  leading  article 
in  the  Times.  Neither  Newman  nor  his  friends, 
with  the  exception  of  Ward,  anticipated  this  com- 
motion. '  It  is  a  fact,  though  almost  an  incredible 
one,'  Oakeley  tells  us  in  his  recollections  of  the 
movement,  '  that  Mr.  Newman  was  totally  un- 
prepared for  the  reception  which  this  most  remark- 
able essay  encountered,  both  in  the  university  and 
throughout  the  country.  This  fact,  which  I  state 
with  unhesitating  confidence,  is  a  sufficient  proof, 
if  any  can  be  necessary,  of  the  perfect  simplicity 
and  honesty  with  which  he  undertook  and  executed 
his  task.  He  most  conscientiously  believed  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  Articles  which  he  proposed, 
however  new  and  however  little  consistent,  in  some 
parts  at  least,  with  their  prima  facie  aspect,  was  yet 
fairly  attributable  to  them  ;  and  he  expressed  the 
greatest  surprise  when  a  friend  [Ward],  to  whom  he 
showed  his  Tract  previously  to  publication,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  (entirely  borne  out  by  the  result)  that 
it  would  completely  electrify  the  university   and 

1  Puscy'8  edition  of  Tract  XC.t  p.  xxxv. 
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the  Church.' *  In  the  university,  the  first  opposition 
shot  was  fired  by  four  Senior  Tutors — Tait,  of 
Balliol  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury), 
Churton,  of  Brasenose,  Wilson,  of  St.  John's  (after- 
wards a  writer  in  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  therefore 
claiming  great  liberty  of  interpreting  the  formu- 
laries in  another  direction),  and  Griffiths,  of  Wad- 
ham — who  published  a  Letter  asking  for  the  name 
of  the  writer  of  the  tract  (which  they  all  knew),  and 
asserting  that  it  suggested  '  that  certain  very  im- 
portant errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not  con- 
demned by  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Newman  on  March  10th,  and 
two  days  later  a  resolution  condemning  the  tract 
was  submitted  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  who  carried 
weight  from  their  position,  but  did  not  possess  any 
legislative  power  in  the  university.  Although  New- 
man was  known  to  be  preparing  a  defence  in  the 
form  of  an  open  6  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,'  which  appeared 
on  March  16th,  a  resolution  was  carried  on  March 
15th,  to  the  effect  u  that  modes  of  interpretation, 
such  as  are  suggested  in  the  said  tract,  evading 
rather  than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  reconciling  subscription  to  them  with 
the  adoption  of  errors  which  they  were  designed  to 
counteract,  defeat  the  object,  and  are  inconsistent 
with  the  due  observance  of  the  above  mentioned 
statutes  [of  the  university].'  Newman  answered 
by  acknowledging  his  authorship  and  regretting  the 
disturbance  it  had  caused,  but  refusing  to  recede 
from  his  position.  He  would  not  withdraw  the  tract 
although  the  storm  which  it  had  aroused  convinced 
him  that  his  position  had  been  seriously  com- 
promised or,  as  he  afterwards  wrote,  that  he  had  been 
beaten  in  a  fair  field.     *  I  was  quite  unprepared  for 

1  Oakeley  :   Historical  Notes  on  the  Tractarian  Movement,  p.  45. 
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the  outbreak,  and  was  startled  at  its  violence.  I 
do  not  think  I  had  any  fear.  Nay,  I  will  add  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  not  in  one  point  of  view  a  relief 
to  me.  I  saw  indeed  clearly  that  my  place  in  the 
Movement  was  lost  ;  public  confidence  was  at  an 
end  ;  my  occupation  was  gone.  It  was  simply  an 
impossibility  that  I  could  say  any  thing  henceforth 
to  good  effect,  when  I  had  been  posted  up  by  the 
marshal  on  the  buttery  hatch  of  every  College  of 
my  University,  after  the  manner  of  discommoned 
pastry-cooks,  and  when  in  every  part  of  the  country 
and  every  class  of  society,  through  every  organ  and 
occasion  of  opinion,  in  newspapers,  in  periodicals, 
at  meetings,  in  pulpits,  at  dinner-tables,  in  coffee- 
rooms,  in  railway  carriages,  I  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor  who  had  laid  his  train  and  was  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  firing  it  against  the  time-honoured 
Establishment.' x  From  this  date — the  spring  of 
1841 — he  says  he  was  c  on  his  death-bed  '  in  his 
relation  to  the  Church  of  England. 

He  did  not  think,  however,  that  his  disease 
would  have  a  fatal  termination.  His  two  pamphlets 
in  defence  of  his  position  are,  like  everything  he 
wrote,  acute  and  penetrating,  if  over-subtle  in  the 
distinctions  they  draw.  In  the  *  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf ' 
he  maintained  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  by 
his  opponents,  and  reasserted  his  argument  in  more 
developed  form.  He  did  not  repent,  he  declared, 
of  what  he  had  published,  for  if  his  tract  had  been 
inexpedient  as  addressed  to  one  class  of  persons,  it 
was  meant  for  another,  and  he  sincerely  thought  it 
necessary  for  them.  6  In  truth  there  is  at  this 
moment,'  he  pointed  out,  '  a  great  progress  of  the 
religious  mind  of  our  Church  to  something  deeper 
and  truer  than  satisfied  the  last  century.  .  .  .  The 

1  Apologia,  p.  172. 
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poets  and  philosophers  of  the  age  have  borne  witness 
to  it  for  many  years.  Those  great  names  in  our 
literature,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr. 
Coleridge,  though  in  different  ways  and  with 
essential  differences  one  from  another,  and  perhaps 
from  any  Church  system,  all  bear  witness  to  it.  .  .  . 
The  age  is  moving  towards  something,  and  most 
unhappily  the  one  religious  communion  among  us 
which  has  of  late  years  been  in  possession  of  this 
something,  is  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  alone, 
amid  all  the  errors  and  evils  of  her  practical  system, 
has  given  free  scope  to  the  feelings  of  awe,  mystery, 
tenderness,  reverence,  devotedness,  and  other 
feelings  which  may  be  especially  called  Catholic. 
The  question  then  is,  whether  we  shall  give  them 
up  to  the  Roman  Church  or  claim  them  for  our- 
selves. .  .  .  But  if  we  do  give  them  up,  then  we 
must  give  up  the  men  who  cherish  them.  We  must 
consent  either  to  give  up  the  men,  or  to  admit  their 
principles.' x  The  '  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ' 
is  of  less  importance.  It  was  written  in  a  single  day 
in  compliance  with  Dr.  Bagot's  request  that  the 
tracts  should  cease,  and  that  Newman  should  make 
some  public  declaration  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Church 
of  England.  It  defends  those  of  the  tracts  that  had 
been  most  strongly  criticized  and  explains  their 
purport ;  it  quotes  some  of  the  passages  which 
Newman  had  written  against  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
and  it  expresses  his  unreserved  submission  to  the 
bishop's  wish  that  the  tracts  should  be  discontinued. 
Bagot  thanked  Newman  for  his  4  Letter,'  praised 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  and  promised  that 
its  author  c  would  not  have  cause  to  repent  that  he 
had  written  it.' 

1  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.,  in  Explanation  of  No.  90,  in 
the  Series  called  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  p.  27. 

D  N.T.N. 
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A  further  consequence  of  the  agitation  was  to 
close  the  ranks  of  the  Tractarians  and  to  draw  to- 
gether, though  only  temporarily,  the  two  diverging 
wings  of  the  party.  Men  like  Palmer  and  Perceval, 
who  had  been  holding  themselves  aloof  from  New- 
man and  the  advanced  section,  now  came  forward 
in  his  defence.  The  first  impression  that  the  tract 
made  on  their  minds  is  described  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister  by  J.  B.  Mozley,  the  future  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  '  A  new  Tract  has  come  out 
this  last  week,'  he  wrote, '  which  is  beginning  to  make 
a  sensation.  It  is  on  the  Articles,  and  shows  that 
they  bear  a  highly  Catholic  meaning  ;  and  that 
many  doctrines,  of  which  the  Romanist  are  cor- 
ruptions, may  be  held  consistently  with  them.  This 
is  no  more  than  what  we  know  as  a  matter  of  history, 
for  the  Articles  were  expressly  worded  to  bring  in 
R.  Catholics.  But  people  are  astonished  and  con- 
fused at  the  idea  now,  as  if  it  were  quite  new.  And 
they  have  been  so  accustomed  for  a  long  time  to 
look  on  the  Articles  as  on  a  par  with  the  Creed, 
that  they  think,  I  suppose,  that  if  they  subscribe 
to  them  they  are  bound  to  hold  whatever  doctrines 
are  (not  positively  stated  in  them),  but  merely  not 
condemned.  So  if  they  will  bear  a  Tractarian  sense, 
they  are  thereby  all  of  them  Tractarians.  ...  It  is 
of  course  highly  complimentary  to  the  whole  set 
of  us  to  be  so  very  much  surprised  that  we  should 
think  what  we  hold  to  be  consistent  with  the  Articles 
which  we  have  subscribed.' x  This  was  the  view 
taken  by  most  of  the  Tractarians.  Keble,  who  '  had 
seen  the  tract  in  proof,  and  strongly  recommended 
its  publication,'  wrote,  though  he  did  not  publish,  a 
1  Case  of  Catholic  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.'     Pusey,  in  a  long  pamphlet  called  fc  The 

1  Letters  of  J.  B.  Mozley,  p.  111. 
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Articles  treated  of  in  Tract  90  reconsidered  and 
their  Interpretation  vindicated,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr. 
Jelf,'  unreservedly  identified  himself  with  Newman, 
maintaining  that  *  the  meaning  in  which  our  friend 
would  have  them  [the  Articles]  construed  in  con- 
formity with,  and  subordination  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  not  only  an  admissible  but 
the  most  legitimate  interpretation  of  them.'  William 
Palmer  defended  the  tract  in  eight  open  letters  in 
reply  to  Wiseman.  Dr.  Hook,  though  he  had 
4  originally  determined  to  point  out  in  a  pamphlet 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  errors  '  of  the  tract, 
when  he  heard  4  that  the  writer  was  to  be  silenced, 
not  by  argument,  but  by  usurped  authority,'  at 
once  renounced  his  intention,  and  resolved  to  take 
his  stand  by  him,  4  because,  though  I  did  not 
approve  of  a  particular  tract,  yet  in  general  prin- 
ciples, in  the  very  principle  advocated  in  that  tract, 
I  did  agree  with  him.'  W.  G.  Ward  came  into  the  lists 
with  two  pamphlets,  4  A  Few  Words  in  Defence  of 
Tract  90,'  and  *  A  Few  Words  more  in  Defence  of 
Tract  90,'  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  controversy 
by  taking  a  more  forward  position  than  Newman  had 
done.  He  admitted  that  some  of  the  interpretations 
in  the  tract  were  forced,  and  argued  that  the  Articles 
might  be  subscribed,  not  merely  in  4  a  literal  and 
grammatical  sense,'  but  in  a  4  non-natural '  sense. 
These  were  men  who  might  be  expected  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  dispute.  A  far  more  surprising 
intervention  was  that  of  MoncktonMilnes,  the  future 
Lord  Houghton,  whose  pamphlet  called  4  One  Tract 
More '  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Newman. 

Some  of  the  other  contributions  to  the  con- 
troversy, few  of  which  survived  the  moment  that 
produced  them,  are  catalogued  by  Dr.  Pusey's 
biographer.     '  During  April,  1841,  pamphlets  and 
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tracts  upon  the  burning  question  were  rained  upon 
the  Church  in  unwelcome  profusion.  One  writer 
saw  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  Tracts  a  triumph 
of  Christianity.1  Another  appealed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  against  the  bad  divinity  of  the  Tract- 
writers.2  A  country  clergyman  made  remarks  on 
Mr.  Newman's  doctrine  of  Purgatory.3  Dr.  Sted- 
man,  of  Pembroke  College,  wrote  a  Latin  letter 
from  Erasmus  to  Gregory  XVI.,  which  Erasmus 
might  or  might  not  have  owned  as  worthy  of  his 
pen.4  Mr.  Golightly  extracted  some  new  and  strange 
doctrines  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his 
friends.5  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  proposed  to  construe  the  Articles  by  them- 
selves.6 The  Rev.  Joseph  Rathborne  asked  whether 
the  Puseyites  were  sincere.7  Mr.  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  explained  to  Archdeacon  Samuel  Wilber- 
force  his  reasons  for  not  joining  a  party  in  the 
Church.8  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thorpe,  the  well-known 
Low  Church  minister  of  Belgrave  Chapel,  reviewed 
Mr.  Sewell,  of  Exeter  College,  with  less  of  critical 
skill  than  of  undoubted  sincerity  of  purpose.'  9    All 

1  A  Triumph  of  Christianity,  or  a  few  Observations  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Thompson,  Minister  of  Charlotte 
Chapel,  Pimlico. 

a  Appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Tract-writers.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Jordan,  Vicar  of  Enstone. 

3  Remarks  on  Mr.  Newman,s  Doctrine  of  Purgatory.    By  a  Country  Clergyman. 

4  Erasmi  Roterodami  ad  Gregorium  Decimum  Sextum  Pontificem  Epistola 
Singularis. 

6  New  and  Strange  Doctrines  extracted  from  the  Writings  of  Mr.  Newman  and 
his  Friends  :   in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hook,  D.D. 

6  The  Articles  construed  by  themselves. 

7  Are  the  Puseyites  sincere  ?  A  Letter  to  a  Right  Reverend  Catholic  Bishop  on 
the  Oxford  Movement.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rathborne. 

8  Reasons  for  not  joining  a  Party  in  the  Church  :  a  Letter  to  the  Ven.  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  suggested  by  Dr.  Hook's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  ofRipon.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 

9  A  Review  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey.  By 
W.  Thorpe,  D.D. 
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these  were  published  in  1841,  and  to  them  may  be 
added  a  few  others  that  appeared  in  the  same  year. 
Dr.  Hook  addressed  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  x  and  Mr. 
Sewell2  addressed  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  letters  ani- 
madverted on  by  Mr.  Maurice  and  Dr.  Thorpe. 
Mr.  Golightly,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  made  some  strictures  on 
Tract  No.  90.3  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson  traversed  New- 
man's Letter  to  Jelf  in  another  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Churton.4  The  Ven.  Edward  N.  Hoare,  Dean 
of  Achonry,  in  Ireland,  warned  a  candidate  for 
Holy  Orders  of  the  tendency  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  Tracts.5  And  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
A.  P.  Perceval  vindicated  those  principles.6 

With  Tract  No.  90  the  publication  of  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times  came  to  an  end.  But  they  had  done 
their  work.  Within  a  little  more  than  seven  years 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
ecclesiastical  situation  had  been  effected.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between  the 
despairing  predictions  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Introduction  and  the  words  in  which  the  Times 
summed  up  the  results  which  the  Tractarians  had 
already  produced  on  March  6th,  1841  : 

'Their  teaching  has  now  sunk  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  the  Church  of  England  ;    it  has  acquired 

1  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.    By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D. 

2  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey  on  the  Publication  of  No.  90  of  Tracts  for  the 
Times.    By  William  Sewell. 

8  Strictures  on  No.  90  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  By  a  Member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  * 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Churton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College. 

6  The  Tendency  of  the  Principles  advocated  in  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times  ' 
considered  in  Five  Letters  addressed  to  a  Candidate  for  Holy  Orders.  By  Edward 
N.  Hoare. 

8  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles  of  the  Authors  of*  The  Tracts  for  the  Times.* 
By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval. 
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not  merely  a  numerical,  but  a  moral  power  and 
influence,  which  must  henceforth  make  it  impossible 
for  any  statesman  to  despise  and  overlook,  and 
highly  indiscreet  for  any  political  party  unnecess- 
arily to  alienate,  this  element  in  the  constitution 
of  society.  The  younger  clergy  are  said  to  be  very 
generally  of  this  school ;  it  has  no  want  of  advocates 
among  their  seniors  ;  it  has  penetrated  into  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  ;  and  we  are  confidently 
informed  (we  suppose,  therefore,  upon  some  founda- 
tion) that  it  has  met  with  countenance  from  the 
bishops  themselves.  It  has  completely  succeeded 
in  awakening  in  the  Church  that  vital  spirit  of 
reaction,  the  necessity  for  which  called  it  into 
existence.  We  hear  nothing  now  of  a  demand  for 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  into  the  universities, 
of  proposals  to  abolish  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or  of  contemplated  changes  in  the 
Liturgy  ;  or,  if  we  do  still  hear  of  them,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  received,  as  contrasted  with  their 
popularity  in  1833,  illustrates  the  completeness  of 
the  victory  still  more  forcibly.' 

In  Newman's  own  career,  the  publication  of  the 
tract  was  of  decisive  importance.  It  was  never 
withdrawn  from  circulation — he  realized  enough 
money  by  its  sale  to  buy  a  valuable  library ;  it  did 
not  preclude  him  from  any  office  either  academical 
or  clerical ;  it  was  never  condemned  by  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole.  But  it  did  cause  his  retirement 
from  Oxford.  6  The  men  who  had  driven  me  from 
Oxford  were  distinctly  the  Liberals  ;  it  was  they 
who  had  opened  the  attack  upon  Tract  90  ;  .  .  . 
they  had  beaten  me  in  a  fair  field.'  The  story  of  his 
conversion  to  Romanism  has  been  told  in  his  own 
matchless  words.  He  was  on  his  Anglican  *  death- 
bed '  for  over  four  years.    The  tract  was  published 
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on  February  7th,  1841.  He  gave  up  his  rooms  at  Oriel 
and  left  Oxford  for  Littlemore  in  February,  1842. 
He  published  a  retraction  of  the  '  hard  things  '  he 
had  said  against  the  Church  of  Rome  in  February, 
1843.  On  September  18th  of  the  same  year  he  re- 
signed his  living  of  St.  Mary's,  and  a  week  later 
preached  to  a  weeping  congregation  his  last  Anglican 
sermon  on  '  The  Parting  of  Friends.'  For  another 
two  years  he  was  testing  in  his  own  mind  the  theory 
expounded  in  his  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine.  Several  of  his  intimate  friends  in 
the  meanwhile  had  made  their  submissions  to  Rome. 
At  last  his  own  moment  came,  and  on  October 
8th,  1845,  one  of  the  greatest  English  prose  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  was  also  one  of  its 
subtlest  thinkers,  one  of  its  most  effective  preachers, 
and  one  of  its  most  engaging  and  attractive  per- 
sonalities, passed  out  of  sight  but  not  out  of  mind 
of  the  Anglicanism  for  which  he  had  done  so  much, 
and  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  hands  of  Father  Dominic,  the  Passionist. 
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Introduction 

It  is  often  urged,  and  sometimes  felt  and  granted,  that 
there  are  in  the  Articles  propositions  or  terms  inconsistent 
with  the  Catholic  faith  ;  or,  at  least,  when  persons  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  feel  the  objection  as  of  force,  they  are  per- 
plexed how  best  to  reply  to  it,  or  how  most  simply  to 
explain  the  passages  on  which  it  is  made  to  rest.  The 
following  Tract  is  drawn  up  with  the  view  of  shewing  how 
groundless  the  objection  is,  and  further  of  approximating 
towards  the  argumentative  answer  to  it,  of  which  most  men 
have  an  implicit  apprehension,  though  they  may  have 
nothing  more.  That  there  are  real  difficulties  to  a  Catholic 
Christian  in  the  Ecclesiastical  position  of  our  Church  at 
this  day,  no  one  can  deny  ;  but  the  statements  of  the 
Articles  are  not  in  the  number  ;  and  it  may  be  right  at 
the  present  moment  to  insist  upon  this.  If  in  any  quarter 
it  is  supposed  that  persons  who  profess  to  be  disciples 
of  the  early  Church  will  silently  concur  with  those  of 
very  opposite  sentiments  in  furthering  a  relaxation  of 
subscriptions,  which,  it  is  imagined,  are  galling  to  both 
parties,  though  for  different  reasons,  and  that  they  will 
do  this  against  the  wish  of  the  great  body  of  the  Church, 
the  writer  of  the  following  pages  would  raise  one  voice 
at  least,  in  protest  against  any  such  anticipation.  Even 
in  such  points  as  he  may  think  the  English  Church 
deficient,  never  can  he,  without  a  great  alteration  of  senti- 
ment, be  party  to  forcing  the  opinion  or  project  of  one 
school  upon  another.  Religious  changes,  to  be  beneficial, 
should  be  the  act  of  the  whole  body  ;  they  are  worth  little 
if  they  are  the  mere  act  of  a  majority.1  No  good  can  come 
of  any  change  which  is  not  heartfelt,  a  development  of 
feelings  springing  up  freely  and  calmly  within  the  bosom 
of  the  whole  body  itself.  Moreover,  a  change  in  theological 
teaching  involves  either  the  commission  or  the  confession 
of  sin  ;  it  is  either  the  profession  or  renunciation  of  erron- 
eous doctrine  ;  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  proving  the 
fact  of  past  guilt,  it,  ipso  facto,  implies  present.     In  other 

1  This  is  not  meant  to  hinder  acts  of  Catholic  consent,  such  as  occurred 
anciently,  when  the  Catholic  body  aids  one  portion  of  a  particular  church 
against  another  portion. 
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words,  every  change  in  religion  carries  with  it  its  own  con- 
demnation, which  is  not  attended  by  deep  repentance. 
Even  supposing  then  that  any  changes  in  contemplation, 
whatever  they  were,  were  good  in  themselves,  they  would 
cease  to  be  good  to  a  Church,  in  which  they  were  the  fruits 
not  of  the  quiet  conviction  of  all,  but  of  the  agitation,  or 
tyranny,  or  intrigue  of  a  few  ;  nurtured,  not  in  mutual  love, 
but  in  strife  and  envying  ;  perfected  not  in  humiliation  and 
grief,  but  in  pride,  elation,  and  triumph.  Moreover  it  is  a 
very  serious  truth,  that  persons  and  bodies  who  put  them- 
selves into  a  disadvantageous  state,  cannot  at  their  pleasure 
extricate  themselves  from  it.  They  are  unworthy  of  it ; 
they  are  in  prison,  and  Christ  is  the  keeper.  There  is  but 
one  way  towards  a  real  reformation, — a  return  to  Him  in 
heart  and  spirit,  whose  sacred  truth  they  have  betrayed  ; 
all  other  methods,  however  fair  they  may  promise,  will 
prove  to  be  but  shadows  and  failures. 

On  these  grounds,  were  there  no  others,  the  present 
writer,  for  one,  will  be  no  party  to  the  ordinary  political 
methods  by  which  professed  reforms  are  carried  or  com- 
passed in  this  day.  We  can  do  nothing  well  till  we  act 
4  with  one  accord  ;'  we  can  have  no  accord  in  action  till  we 
agree  together  in  heart  ;  we  cannot  agree  without  a  super- 
natural influence  ;  we  cannot  have  a  supernatural  influence 
unless  we  pray  for  it  ;  we  cannot  pray  acceptably  without 
repentance  and  confession.  Our  Church's  strength  would 
be  irresistible,  humanly  speaking,  were  it  but  at  unity  with 
itself :  if  it  remains  divided,  part  against  part,  we  shall  see 
the  energy  which  was  meant  to  subdue  the  world  preying 
upon  itself,  according  to  our  Saviour's  express  assurance, 
that  such  a  house  '  cannot  stand.'  Till  we  feel  this,  till  we 
seek  one  another  as  brethren,  not  lightly  throwing  aside 
our  private  opinions,  which  we  seem  to  feel  we  have  re- 
ceived from  above,  from  an  ill-regulated,  untrue  desire  of 
unity,  but  returning  to  each  other  in  heart,  and  coming 
together  to  God  to  do  for  us  what  we  cannot  do  for  our- 
selves, no  change  can  be  for  the  better.  Till  her  members 
are  stirred  up  to  this  religious  course,  let  the  Church  sit 
still ;  let  her  be  content  to  be  in  bondage  ;  let  her  work  in 
chains  ;  let  her  submit  to  her  imperfections  as  a  punish- 
ment ;   let  her  go  on  teaching  with  the  stammering  lips  of 
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ambiguous  formularies,  and  inconsistent  precedents,  and 
principles  but  partially  developed.  We  are  not  better  than 
our  fathers  ;  let  us  bear  to  be  what  Hammond  was,  or 
Andrews,  or  Hooker  ;  let  us  not  faint  under  that  body  of 
death,  which  they  bore  about  in  patience  ;  nor  shrink  from 
the  penalty  of  sins,  which  they  inherited  from  the  age  before 
them.1 

But  these  remarks  are  beyond  our  present  scope,  which  is 
merely  to  show  that,  while  our  Prayer  Book  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  be  of  Catholic  origin,  our  Articles  also, 
the  offspring  of  an  uncatholic  age,  are,  through  God's  good 
providence,  to  say  the  least,  not  uncatholic,  and  may  be 
subscribed  by  those  who  aim  at  being  catholic  in  heart  and 
doctrine.  In  entering  upon  the  proposed  examination,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  in  several  places  the  writer  has 
found  it  convenient  to  express  himself  in  language  recently 
used,  which  he  is  willing  altogether  to  make  his  own.  He 
has  distinguished  the  passages  introduced  by  quotation 
marks. 

1  *  We,  thy  sinful  creatures,'  says  the  Service  for  King  Charles  the  Martyr, 
1  here  assembled  before  Thee,  do,  in  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  this  land,  humbly 
confess,  that  they  were  the  crying  sins  of  this  nation,  which  brought  down  this 
judgment  upon  us,'  i.e.  King  Charles's  murder. 


§  1. — Holy  Scripture,  and  the  Authority  of  the  Church 

Articles  vi.  &  xx. — '  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the 
Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.  .  .  . 
The  Church  hath  [power  to  decree  (statuendi)  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and]  authority  in  controversies  of  faith  ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  [ordain  (instituere)  any 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  word  written,  neither  may 
it]  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  repugnant 
to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a  witness 
and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet  [as  it  ought  not  to  decree 
(decernere)  any  thing  against  the  same,  so]  besides  the 
same,  ought  it  not  to  enforce  (obtrudere)  any  thing  to  be 
believed  for  necessity  of  salvation.'  x 

Two  instruments  of  Christian  teaching  are  spoken  of  in 
these  Articles,  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church. 

Here  then  we  have  to  enquire,  first,  what  is  meant  by 
Holy  Scripture  ;  next,  what  is  meant  by  the  Church  ;  and 
then,  what  their  respective  offices  are  in  teaching  revealed 
truth,  and  how  these  are  adjusted  with  one  another  in  their 
actual  exercise. 

1.  Now  what  the  Church  is,  will  be  considered  below  in 
Section  4. 

2.  And  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture  are  enumerated  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Article,  so  as  to  preclude  question. 
Still  two  points  deserve  notice  here. 

1  The  passages  in  brackets  relate  to  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  not  here 
in  question. 

E  N.T.N. 
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First,  the  Scriptures  or  Canonical  Books  are  said  to  be 
those  '  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
Church.'  Here  it  is  not  meant  that  there  never  was  any 
doubt  in  portions  of  the  Church  or  particular  Churches  con- 
cerning certain  books,  which  the  Article  includes  in  the 
Canon  ;  for  some  of  them, — as,  for  instance,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse — have  been  the  subject 
of  much  doubt  in  the  West  or  East,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
the  Article  asserts  that  there  has  been  no  doubt  about  them 
in  the  Church  Catholic  ;  that  is,  at  the  very  first  time  that 
the  Catholic  or  whole  Church  had  the  opportunity  of  forming 
a  judgment  on  the  subject,  it  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
Canonical  Books.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  doubted 
by  the  West,  and  the  Apocalypse  by  the  East,  only  while 
those  portions  of  the  Church  investigated  separately  from 
each  other,  only  till  they  compared  notes,  interchanged 
sentiments,  and  formed  a  united  judgment.  The  phrase 
must  mean  this,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can 
mean  nothing  else. 

And  next,  be  it  observed,  that  the  books  which  are 
commonly  called  Apocrypha,  are  not  asserted  in  this 
Article  to  be  destitute  of  inspiration  or  to  be  simply  human, 
but  to  be  not  canonical ;  in  other  words,  to  differ  from 
Canonical  Scripture,  specially  in  this  respect,  viz.  that  they 
are  not  adducible  in  proof  of  doctrine.  '  The  other  books 
(as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  doth  not  apply  them 
to  establish  any  doctrine.'  That  this  is  the  limit  to  which 
our  disparagement  of  them  extends,  is  plain,  not  only 
because  the  Article  mentions  nothing  beyond  it,  but  also 
from  the  reverential  manner  in  which  the  Homilies  speak 
of  them,  as  shall  be  incidentally  shown  in  Section  11.  The 
compatibility  of  such  reverence  with  such  disparagement  is 
also  shown  from  the  feeling  towards  them  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  is  quoted  in  the  Article,  and  by  St.  Augustine,  not  to 
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mention  other  Fathers,  both  of  whom  imply  more  or  less 
their  inferiority  to  Canonical  Scripture,  yet  us*e  them  freely 
and  continually,  and  speak  of  them  as  Scripture.  St. 
Augustine  says,  that  '  those  books  which  are  received  by 
all  the  Churches  '  (the  very  language  of  the  Article,)  '  should 
be  preferred  to  those  which  are  not  received  by  all,  and 
should  be  accorded  greater  authority.'  1  But  books  which 
are  Canonical  cannot  have  less  authority  than  others  ;  it 
follows,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  that  those  books  which 
are  not  received  by  all  the  Churches,  are  not  canonical. 
St.  Jerome  is  more  express  and  pertinent  ;  for  he  distinctly 
names  many  of  the  books  which  he  considers  not  canonical, 
and  virtually  names  them  all  by  naming  what  are  canonical. 
For  instance,  he  says,  speaking  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  '  As  the  Church  reads  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the 
Maccabees,  without  receiving  them  among  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  so  she  reads  these  two  books  for  the  edification 
of  the  people,  not  for  the  confirmation  of  the  authority  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrines.'  (Proef.  in  Libr.  Salom.)  Again, 
4  The  Wisdom,  as  it  is  commonly  styled,  of  Solomon,  and 
the  book  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  and  Judith,  and  Tobias,  and 
the  Shepherd,  are  not  in  the  Canon.'  (Proef.  ad  Reges.) 
Such  is  the  language  of  writers  who  nevertheless  are,  to  say 
the  least,  not  wanting  in  reverence  to  the  books  they  thus 
disparage. 

A  further  question  may  be  asked,  concerning  our  received 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  it  is  in  any  sense  imposed 
on  us  as  a  true  comment  on  the  original  text ;  as  the  Vul- 
gate is  upon  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  would  appear  not.  It 
was  made  and  authorized  by  royal  command,  which  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  any  claim  upon  our  interior  consent. 
At  the  same  time  every  one  who  reads  it  in  the  Services  of 
the  Church,  does,  of  course,  thereby  imply  that  he  considers 
that  it  contains  no  deadly  heresy  or  dangerous  mistake. 

1  De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.,  8. 
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And  about  its  simplicity,  majesty,  gravity,  harmony,  and 
venerableness,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

3.  Next,  we  come  to  the  main  point,  the  adjustment 
which  this  Article  effects  between  the  respective  offices  of 
the  Scripture  and  Church  ;   which  seems  to  be  as  follows. 

It  is  laid  down  that,  1.  Scripture  contains  all  necessary 
articles  of  the  faith  ;  2.  either  in  its  text,  or  by  inference  ; 
3.  The  Church  is  the  keeper  of  Scripture  ;  4.  and  a  witness 
of  it ;  5.  and  has  authority  in  controversies  of  faith  ;  6.  but 
may  not  expound  one  passage  of  Scripture  to  contradict 
another  ;  7.  nor  enforce  as  an  article  of  faith  any  point  not 
contained  in  Scripture. 

From  this  it  appears,  first,  that  the  Church  expounds  and 
enforces  the  faith  ;  for  it  is  forbidden  to  expound  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  or  so  to  enforce  as  to  obtrude  ;  next,  that  it 
derives  the  faith  wholly  from  Scripture  ;  thirdly,  that  its 
office  is  to  educe  an  harmonious  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Thus  much  the  Article  settles. 

Two  important  questions,  however,  it  does  not  settle, 
viz.  whether  the  Church  judges,  first,  at  her  sole  discretion, 
next,  on  her  sole  responsibility  ;  i.e.  first,  what  the  media 
are  by  which  the  Church  interprets  Scripture,  whether  by  a 
direct  divine  gift,  or  catholic  tradition,  or  critical  exegesis 
of  the  text,  or  in  any  other  way  ;  and  next,  who  is  to  decide 
whether  it  interprets  Scripture  rightly  or  not ; — what  is  her 
method,  if  any  ;  and  who  is  her  judge,  if  any.  In  other 
words,  not  a  word  is  said,  on  the  one  hand,  in  favour  of 
Scripture,  having  no  rule  or  method  to  fix  interpretation  by, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  being  the  sole  rule  of  faith ; 
nor  on  the  other,  of  the  private  judgment  of  the  individual 
being  the  ultimate  standard  of  interpretation.  So  much 
has  been  said  lately  on  both  these  points,  and  indeed  on 
the  whole  subject  of  these  two  Articles,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  them  ;  but  since  it  is  often  supposed  to  be 
almost  a  first  principle  of  our  Church,  that  Scripture  is 
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4  the  rule  of  faith,'  it  may  be  well,  before  passing  on,  to 
make  an  extract  from  a  paper,  published  some  years  since, 
which  shows,  by  instances  from  our  divines,  that  the 
application  of  the  phrase  to  Scripture  is  but  of  recent 
adoption.  The  other  question,  about  the  ultimate  judge 
of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  shall  not  be  entered  upon. 

'  We  may  dispense  with  the  phrase  "  Rule  of  Faith,"  as 
applied  to  Scripture,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ambiguous  ; 
and  again,  because  it  is  then  used  in  a  novel  sense  ;  for  the 
ancient  Church  made  the  Apostolic  Tradition,  as  summed 
up  in  the  Creed,  and  not  the  Bible,  the  Regula  Fidei,  or 
Rule.  Moreover,  its  use  as  a  technical  phrase,  seems  to  be 
of  late  introduction  in  the  Church,  that  is,  since  the  days  of 
King  William  the  Third.  Our  great  divines  use  it  without 
any  fixed  sense,  sometimes  for  Scripture,  sometimes  for  the 
whole  and  perfectly  adjusted  Christian  doctrine,  sometimes 
for  the  Creed  ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  will 
prove  this,  by  quotations,  that  the  point  may  be  put  beyond 
dispute. 

6  Ussher,  after  St.  Austin,  identifies  it  with  the  Creed  ; — 
when  speaking  of  the  Article  of  our  Lord's  Descent  to  Hell, 
he  says, — 

"  It  having  here  likewise  been  further  manifested,  what 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  ancient 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  concerning  the  determinate  place 
wherein  our  Saviour's  soul  did  remain  during  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  it  from  the  body,  I  leave  it  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  learned,  whether  any  such  controverted 
matter  may  fitly  be  brought  in  to  expound  the  Rule  of  Faith, 
which,  being  common  both  to  the  great  and  small  ones  of 
the  Church,  must  contain  such  varieties  only  as  are  generally 
agreed  upon  by  the  common  consent  of  all  true  Christians." 
— Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  p.  362. 

1  Taylor  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  :  "  Let  us  see  with 
what  constancy  that  and  the  following  ages  of  the  Church 
did  adhere  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  sufficient  and 
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perfect  Rule  of  Faith." — Dissuasive,  part  2,  i.  4,  p.  470. 
Elsewhere  he  calls  Scripture  the  Rule  :  "  That  the  Scripture 
is  a  full  and  sufficient  Rule  to  Christians  in  faith  and  man- 
ners, a  full  and  perfect  declaration  of  the  Will  of  God,  is 
therefore  certain,  because  we  have  no  other." — Ibid,  part  2, 
i.  2,  p.  384.  Elsewhere,  Scripture  and  the  Creed  :  "  He 
hath,  by  His  wise  Providence,  preserved  the  plain  places  of 
Scripture  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  all  Churches,  to  be  the 
Rule  and  Measure  of  Faith,  by  which  all  Churches  are 
saved." — Ibid,  part  2,  i.  1,  p.  346.  Elsewhere  he  identifies 
it  with  Scripture,  the  Creeds,  and  the  first  four  Councils  : 
"  We  also  [after  Scripture]  do  believe  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Nicene  with  the  additions  of  Constantinople,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  symbol  of  St.  Athanasius  ; 
and  the  four  first  General  Councils  are  so  entirely  admitted 
by  us,  that  they,  together  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture, 
are  made  the  Rule  and  Measure  of  judging  heresies  among 
us." — Ibid,  part  1,  i.  p.  131. 

1  Laud  calls  the  Creed,  or  rather  the  Creed  with  Scripture, 
the  Rule.  "  Since  the  Fathers  make  the  Creed  the  Rule  of 
Faith  ;  since  the  agreeing  sense  of  Scripture  with  those 
Articles  are  the  Two  Regular  Precepts,  by  which  a  divine  is 
governed  about  his  faith,"  &c. — Conference  with  Fisher, 
p.  42. 

4  Bramhall  also  :  "  The  Scriptures  and  the  Creed  are  not 
two  different  Rules  of  Faith,  but  one  and  the  same  Rule, 
dilated  in  Scripture,  contracted  in  the  Creed.' — Works,  p.  402. 
Stillingfleet  says  the  same  (Grounds,  i.  4.  3.)  :  as  does 
Thorndike  (De  Rat.  fin.  Controv.  p.  144,  &c).  Elsewhere, 
Stillingfleet  calls  Scripture  the  Rule  (Ibid.  i.  6.  2.)  ;  as  does 
Jackson  (vol.  i.  p.  226).  But  the  most  complete  and  de- 
cisive statement  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  Field's  work 
on  the  Church,  from  which  shall  follow  a  long  extract. 

4  "  It  remained  to  show,"  he  says,  "  what  is  the  Rule  of 
that  judgment  whereby  the   Church   discerneth  between 
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truth  and  falsehood,  the  faith  and  heresy,  and  to  whom  it 
properly  pertaineth  to  interpret  those  things  which,  touch- 
ing this  Rule,  are  doubtful.  The  Rule  of  our  Faith  in 
general,  whereby  we  know  it  to  be  true,  is  the  infinite 
excellency  of  God.  ...  It  being  pre-supposed  in  the 
generality  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith  is  of  God, 
and  containeth  nothing  but  heavenly  truth,  in  the  next 
place,  we  are  to  inquire  by  what  Rule  we  are  to  judge  of 
particular  things  contained  within  the  compass  of  it. 

1  "This  Rule  is,  1.  The  summary  comprehension  of  such 
principal  articles  of  this  divine  knowledge,  as  are  the 
principles  whence  all  other  things  are  concluded  and  inferred. 
These  are  contained  in  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles. 

1  "  2.  All  such  things  as  every  Christian  is  bound  ex- 
pressly to  believe,  by  the  light  and  direction  whereof  he 
judgeth  of  other  things,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
so  particularly  to  be  known.  These  are  rightly  said  to  be 
the  Rule  of  our  Faith,  because  the  principles  of  every 
science  are  the  Rule  whereby  we  judge  of  the  truth  of  all 
things,  as  being  better  and  more  generally  known  than  any 
other  thing,  and  the  cause  of  knowing  them. 

4  "  3.  The  analogy,  due  proportion,  and  correspondence, 
that  one  thing  in  this  divine  knowledge  hath  with  another, 
so  that  men  cannot  err  in  one  of  them  without  erring  in 
another  ;  nor  rightly  understand  one,  but  they  must  like- 
wise rightly  conceive  the  rest. 

"  4.  Whatsoever  Books  were  delivered  unto  us,  as 
written  by  them,  to  whom  the  first  and  immediate  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  truth  was  made. 

"  5.  Whatsoever  hath  been  delivered  by  all  the  saints 
with  one  consent,  which  have  left  their  judgment  and 
opinion  in  writing. 

"  6.  Whatsoever  the  most  famous  have  constantly  and 
uniformly  delivered  as  a  matter  of  faith,  no  one  contra- 
dicting, though  many  other  ecclesiastical  writers  be  silent, 
and  say  nothing  of  it. 

i4  7.  That  which  the  most,  and  most  famous  in  every 
age,  constantly  delivered  as  a  matter  of  faith,  and  as 
received  of  them  that  went  before  them,  in  such  sort  that 
the  contradictors  and  gainsayers  were  in  their  beginnings 
noted  for  singularity,  novelty,  and  division,  and  afterwards, 
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in  process  of  time,  if  they  persisted  in  such  contradiction, 
charged  with  heresy. 

6  These  three  latter  Rules  of  our  Faith  we  admit,  not 
because  they  are  equal  with  the  former,  and  originally  in 
themselves  contain  the  direction  of  our  Faith,  but  because 
nothing  can  be  delivered,  with  such  and  so  full  consent  of 
the  people  of  God,  as  in  them  is  expressed  ;  but  it  must 
needs  be  from  those  first  authors  and  founders  of  our 
Christian  profession.  The  Romanists  add  unto  these  the 
decrees  of  Councils  and  determination  of  Popes,  making 
these  also  to  be  the  Rules  of  Faith  ;  but  because  we  have 
no  proof  of  their  infallibility,  we  number  them  not  with  the 
rest. 

•  "  Thus  we  see  how  many  things,  in  several  degrees  and 
sorts,  are  said  to  be  Rules  of  our  Faith.  The  infinite  ex- 
cellency of  God,  as  that  whereby  the  truth  of  the  heavenly 
doctrine  is  proved.  The  Articles  of  Faith,  and  other 
verities  ever  expressly  known  in  the  Church  as  the  first 
principles,  are  the  Canon  by  which  we  judge  of  conclusions 
from  thence  inferred.  The  Scripture,  as  containing  in  it  all 
that  doctrine  of  Faith  which  Christ  the  Son  of  God  de- 
livered. The  uniform  practice  and  consenting  judgment  of 
them  that  went  before  us,  as  a  certain  and  undoubted 
explication  of  the  things  contained  in  the  Scripture.  .  .  .  So, 
then,  we  do  not  make  Scripture  the  Rule  of  our  Faith,  but 
that  other  things  in  their  kind  are  Rules  likewise  ;  in  such 
sort  that  it  is  not  safe,  without  respect  had  unto  them,  to  judge 
things  by  the  Scripture  alone,"  &c. — iv.  14.  pp.  364,  365. 

'  These  extracts  show  not  only  what  the  Anglican  doc- 
trine is,  but,  in  particular,  that  the  phrase  "  Rule  of  Faith  " 
is  no  symbolical  expression  with  us,  appropriated  to  some 
one  6ense  ;  certainly  not  as  a  definition  or  attribute  of  Holy 
Scripture.  And  it  is  important  to  insist  upon  this,  from  the 
very  great  misconceptions  to  which  the  phrase  gives  rise. 
Perhaps  its  use  had  better  be  avoided  altogether.  In  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood  at  this  day, 
Scripture,  it  is  plain,  is  not,  on  Anglican  principles,  the  Rule 
of  Faith.' 
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§  2. — Justification  by  Faith  only 

Article  xi. — '  That  we  are  justified  by  Faith  only,  is  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine.' 

The  Homilies  add  that  Faith  is  the  sole  means,  the  sole 
instrument  of  justification.  Now,  to  show  briefly  what  such 
statements  imply,  and  what  they  do  not. 

1.  They  do  not  imply  a  denial  of  Baptism  as  a  means  and 
an  instrument  of  justification  ;  which  the  Homilies  else- 
where affirm,  as  will  be  shown  incidentally  in  a  later  section. 

4  The  instrumental  power  of  Faith  cannot  interfere  with 
the  instrumental  power  of  Baptism  ;  because  Faith  is  the 
sole  justifier,  not  in  contrast  to  all  means  and  agencies  what- 
ever, (for  it  is  not  surely  in  contrast  with  our  Lord's 
merits,  or  God's  mercy,)  but  to  all  other  graces.  When, 
then,  Faith  is  called  the  sole  instrument,  this  means  the 
sole  internal  instrument,  not  the  sole  instrument  of  any 
kind. 

4  There  is  nothing  inconsistent,  then,  in  Faith  being  the 
sole  instrument  of  justification,  and  yet  Baptism  also  the 
sole  instrument,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  because  in 
distinct  senses  ;  an  inward  instrument  in  no  way  interfering 
with  an  outward  instrument,  Baptism  may  be  the  hand  of 
the  giver,  and  Faith  the  hand  of  the  receiver.' 

Nor  does  the  sole  instrumentality  of  Faith  interfere  with 
the  doctrine  of  Works  being  a  mean  also.  And  that  it  is  a 
mean,  the  Homily  of  Alms-deeds  declares  in  the  strongest 
language,  as  will  also  be  quoted  in  Section  11. 

1  An  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  Faith  alone  justifies,  does 
not  at  all  preclude  the  doctrine  of  Works  justifying  also. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  said  that  Works  justify  in  the  same  sense 
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as  Faith  only  justifies,  this  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms  ;  but  Faith  only  may  justify  in  one  sense — Good 
Works  in  another  : — and  this  is  all  that  is  here  maintained. 
After  all,  does  not  Christ  only  justify  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
doctrine  of  Faith  justifying  does  not  interfere  with  our 
Lord's  being  the  sole  Justifier  ?  It  will,  of  course,  be 
replied,  that  our  Lord  is  the  meritorious  cause,  and  Faith 
the  means  ;  that  Faith  justifies  in  a  different  and  sub- 
ordinate sense.  As,  then,  Christ  justifies  in  the  sense  in 
which  He  justifies  alone,  yet  Faith  also  justifies  in  its  own 
sense  ;  so  Works,  whether  moral  or  ritual,  may  justify  us 
in  their  own  respective  senses,  though  in  the  sense  in  which 
Faith  justifies,  it  only  justifies.  The  only  question  is,  What 
is  that  sense  in  which  Works  justify,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  Faith  only  justifying  ?  It  may,  indeed,  turn  out  on 
enquiry,  that  the  sense  alleged  will  not  hold,  either  as  being 
unscriptural,  or  for  any  other  reason  ;  but,  whether  so  or 
not,  at  any  rate  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  language 
should  not  startle  persons  ;  nor  should  they  so  promptly 
condemn  those  who,  though  they  do  not  use  their  language, 
use  St.  James's.  Indeed,  is  not  this  argument  the  very 
weapon  of  the  Arians,  in  their  warfare  against  the  Son  of 
God  ?  They  said,  Christ  is  not  God,  because  the  Father 
is  called  the  "  Only  God."  ' 

2.  Next  we  have  to  enquire  in  what  sense  Faith  only  does 
justify.  In  a  number  of  ways,  of  which  here  two  only  shall 
be  mentioned. 

First,  it  is  the  pleading  or  impetrating  principle,  or  con- 
stitutes our  title  to  justification  ;  being  analogous  among 
the  graces  to  Moses'  lifting  up  his  hands  on  the  Mount,  or 
the  Israelites  eyeing  the  Brazen  Serpent, — actions  which 
did  not  merit  God's  mercy,  but  asked  for  it.  A  number  of 
means  go  to  effect  our  justification.  We  are  justified  by 
Christ  alone,  in  that  He  has  purchased  the  gift ;  by  Faith 
alone,  in  that  Faith  asks  for  it ;    by  Baptism  alone,  for 
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Baptism  conveys  it  ;    and  by  newness  of  heart  alone,  for 
newness  of  heart  is  the  life  of  it. 

And  secondly,  Faith,  as  being  the  beginning  of  perfect  or 
justifying  righteousness,  is  taken  for  what  it  tends  towards, 
or  ultimately  will  be.  It  is  said  by  anticipation  to  be  that 
which  it  promises  ;  just  as  one  might  pay  a  labourer  his 
hire  before  he  began  his  work.  Faith  working  by  love  is 
the  seed  of  divine  graces,  which  in  due  time  will  be  brought 
forth  and  flourish — partly  in  this  world,  fully  in  the  next. 
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§  3. — Works  before  and  after  Justification 

Articles  xii.  &  xiii. — '  Works  done  before  the  grace  of 
Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,  ["  before  justi- 
fication," title  of  the  Article,]  are  not  pleasant  to  God 
(minime  Deo  grata  sunt)  ;  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of 
Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make  man  meet 
to  receive  grace,  or  (as  the  school  authors  say)  deserve 
grace  of  congruity  (merentur  gratiam  de  congruo)  ;  yea, 
rather  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and 
commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have 
the  nature  of  sin.  Albeit  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits 
of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification  (justificatos  se- 
quuntur),  cannot  put  away  (expiare)  our  sins,  and  endure 
the  severity  of  God's  judgment,  yet  are  they  pleasing  and 
acceptable  (grata  et  accepta)  to  God  in  Christ,  and  do 
spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  Faith.' 

Two  sorts  of  works  are  here  mentioned — works  before 
justification,  and  works  after  ;  and  they  are  most  strongly 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

1.  Works  before  justification,  are  done  '  before  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit.' 

2.  Works  before,  '  do  not  spring  of  Faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  ;'   works  after  are  '  the  fruits  of  Faith.' 

3.  Works  before,  '  have  the  nature  of  sin  ;'  works  after 
are  4  good  works.' 

4.  Works  before  '  are  not  pleasant  (grata)  to  God  ; ' 
works  after  '  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  (grata  et  accepta) 
to  God.' 

Two  propositions,  mentioned  in  these  Articles,  remain, 
and  deserve  consideration :    first,  that  works  before  justi- 
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fication  do  not  make  or  dispose  men  to  receive  grace,  or,  as 
the  school  writers  say,  deserve  grace  of  congruity  ;  secondly, 
that  works  after  6  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the 
severity  of  God's  judgment.' 

1.  As  to  the  former  statement, — to  deserve  de  congruo, 
or  of  congruity,  is  to  move  the  Divine  regard,  not  from  any 
claim  upon  it,  but  from  a  certain  fitness  or  suitableness  ; 
as,  for  instance,  it  might  be  said  that  dry  wood  had  a  certain 
disposition  or  fitness  towards  heat  which  green  wood  had 
not.  Now,  the  Article  denies  that  works  done  before  the 
grace  of  Christ,  or  in  a  mere  state  of  nature,  in  this  way 
dispose  towards  grace,  or  move  God  to  grant  grace.  And 
it  asserts,  with  or  without  reason,  (for  it  is  a  question  of 
historical  fact,  which  need  not  specially  concern  us,)  that 
certain  schoolmen  maintained  the  affirmative. 

Now,  that  this  is  what  it  means,  is  plain  from  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  the  Homilies,  which  in  no  respect  have 
greater  claims  upon  us  than  as  comments  upon  the  Articles  : 

4  Therefore  they  that  teach  repentance  without  a  lively 
faith  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  do  teach  none  other 
but  Judas's  repentance,  as  all  the  schoolmen  do,  which  do 
only  allow  these  three  parts  of  repentance, — the  contrition 
of  the  heart,  the  confession  of  the  mouth,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  work.  But  all  these  things  we  find  in  Judas's 
repentance,  which,  in  outward  appearance,  did  far  exceed 
and  pass  the  repentance  of  Peter.  .  .  .  This  was  commonly 
the  penance  which  Christ  enjoined  sinners,  "  Go  thy 
way,  and  sin  no  more ; "  which  penance  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  fulfil,  without  the  special  grace  of  Him  that  doth  say, 
"  Without  Me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  ' — On  Repentance, 
p.  460. 

To  take  a  passage  which  is  still  more  clear  : 

4  As  these  examples  are  not  brought  in  to  the  end  that  we 
should  thereby  take  a  boldness  to  sin,  presuming  on  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  but  to  the  end  that,  if,  through 
the  frailness  of  our  own  flesh,  and  the  temptation  of  the 
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devil,  we  fall  into  the  like  sins,  we  should  in  no  wise  despair 
of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  :  even  so  must  we 
beware  and  take  heed,  that  we  do  in  no  wise  think  in  our 
hearts,  imagine,  or  believe  that  we  are  able  to  repent  aright, 
or  to  turn  effectually  unto  the  Lord  by  our  own  might  and 
strength.' — Ibid.,  part  i.  fin. 

The  Article  contemplates  these  two  states, — one  of 
justifying  grace,  and  one  of  the  utter  destitution  of  grace  ; 
and  it  says,  that  those  who  are  in  utter  destitution  cannot 
do  anything  to  gain  justification  ;  and,  indeed,  to  assert 
the  contrary  would  be  Pelagianism.  However,  there  is  an 
intermediate  state,  of  which  the  Article  says  nothing,  but 
which  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  being  an  actually  existing 
one.  Men  are  not  always  either  in  light  or  in  darkness,  but 
are  sometimes  between  the  two  ;  they  are  sometimes  not  in 
a  state  of  Christian  justification,  yet  not  utterly  deserted  by 
God,  but  in  a  state  something  like  that  of  Jews  or  of 
Heathen,  turning  to  the  thought  of  religion.  They  are  not 
gifted  with  habitual  grace,  but  they  still  are  visited  by 
Divine  influences,  or  by  actual  grace,  or  rather  aid ;  and 
these  influences  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  grace  of  justifica- 
tion going  before  it,  and  are  intended  to  lead  on  to  it,  and 
to  be  perfected  in  it,  as  twilight  leads  to  day.  And  since  it 
is  a  Scripture  maxim,  that '  he  that  is  faithful  in  that  which 
is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much  ;'  and  '  to  whosoever  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given  ;'  therefore,  it  is  quite  true  that  works 
done  with  divine  aid,  and  in  faith,  before  justification,  do 
dispose  men  to  receive  the  grace  of  justification  ; — such 
were  Cornelius's  alms,  fastings,  and  prayers,  which  led  to 
his  baptism.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  even  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  works  themselves 
which  makes  them  meet,  as  some  schoolmen  seem  to  have 
said,  but  the  secret  aid  of  God,  vouchsafed,  equally  with 
the  '  grace  and  Spirit,'  which  is  the  portion  of  the  baptized, 
for  the  merits  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 
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2.  If  works  before  justification,  when  done  by  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  aid,  gain  grace,  much  more  do  works  after 
justification.  They  are,  according  to  the  Article,  '  grata,' 
1  pleasing  to  God  ;'  and  they  are  accepted,  '  accepta  ;' 
which  means  that  God  rewards  them,  and  that  of  course 
according  to  their  degree  of  excellence.  At  the  same  time, 
as  works  before  justification  may  nevertheless  be  done  under 
a  divine  influence,  so  works  after  justification  are  still  liable 
to  the  infection  of  original  sin  ;  and,  as  not  being  perfect, 
4  cannot  expiate  our  sins,'  or  '  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
judgment.' 
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§  4. — The  Visible  Church 

Article  xix. — '  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  con- 
gregation of  faithful  men  (ccetus  fidelium),  in  the  which  the 
pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly 
ministered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.' 

This  is  not  an  abstract  definition  of  a  Church,  but  a 
description  of  the  actually  existing  One  Holy  Catholic 
Church  diffused  throughout  the  world  ;  as  if  it  were  read, 
'  The  Church  is  a  certain  society  of  the  faithful,'  &c.  This 
is  evident  from  the  mode  of  describing  the  Catholic  Church 
familiar  to  all  writers  from  the  first  ages  down  to  the  age 
of  this  Article.  For  instance,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says,  '  I  mean  by  the  Church,  not  a  place,  but  the  congrega- 
tion of the  elect. ,'  Origen  :  '  The  Church,  the  assembly  of  all 
the  faithful.'  St.  Ambrose  :  '  One  congregation,  one  Church.' 
St.  Isidore  :  '  The  Church  is  a  congregation  of  saints,  col- 
lected on  a  certain  faith,  and  the  best  conduct  of  life.'  St. 
Augustin  :  '  The  Church  is  the  people  of  God  through  all 
ages.'  Again  :  '  The  Church  is  the  multitude  which  is 
spread  over  the  whole  earth.'  St.  Cyril :  '  When  we  speak 
of  the  Church,  we  denote  the  most  holy  multitude  of  the 
pious.9  Theodoret  :  '  The  apostle  calls  the  Church  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful.9  Pope  Gregory  :  '  The  Church,  a 
multitude  of  the  faithful  collected  of  both  sexes.'  Bede  : 
1  The  Church  is  the  congregation  of  all  saints.9  Alcuin  : 
4  The  Holy  Catholic  Church, — in  Latin,  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful.9  Amalarius  :  "  The  Church  is  the  people  called 
together  by  the  Church's  ministers.'  Pope  Nicolas  I.  :  '  The 
Church,  that  is,  the  congregation  of  Catholics.9     St.  Bernard, 
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4  What  is  the  Spouse,  but  the  congregation  of  the  just  ?  ' 
Peter  the  Venerable  :  '  The  Church  is  called  a  congregation, 
but  not  of  all  things,  not  of  cattle,  but  of  men,  faithful,  good, 
just.  Though  bad  among  these  good,  and  just  among  the 
unjust,  are  revealed  or  concealed,  yet  it  is  called  a  Church.' 
Hugo  Victorinus  :  '  The  Holy  Church,  that  is,  the  university 
of  the  faithful.'  Arnulphus  :  4  The  Church  is  called  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful.'  Albertus  Magnus  :  '  The  Greek 
word  Church  means  in  Latin  convocation  ;  and  whereas 
works  and  callings  belong  to  rational  animals,  and  reason 
in  man  is  inward  faith,  therefore  it  is  called  the  congregation 
of  the  faithful.'  Durandus  :  4  The  Church  is  in  one  sense 
material,  in  which  divers  offices  are  celebrated  ;  in  another 
spiritual,  which  is  the  collection  of  the  faithful.'  Alvarus  : 
'  The  Church  is  the  multitude  of  the  faithful,  or  the  university 
of  Christians.'  Pope  Pius  II.  :  '  The  Church  is  the  multitude 
of  the  faithful  dispersed  through  all  nations.'  Estius, 
Chancellor  of  Douay  :  *  There  is  a  controversy  between 
Catholics  and  heretics  as  to  what  the  word  Church  means. 
John  Huss,  and  the  heretics  of  our  day  who  follow  him, 
define  the  Church  to  be  the  university  of  the  predestinate  ; 
Catholics  define  it  to  be  the  society  of  those  who  are  joined  to 
each  other  by  a  right  faith  and  the  sacraments.'  x 

These  illustrations  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Article  may 
be  multiplied  in  any  number.  And  they  plainly  show  that 
it  is  not  laying  down  any  logical  definition  what  a  Church  is, 
but  is  describing,  and,  as  it  were,  pointing  to  the  Catholic 
Church  diffused  throughout  the  world  ;  which,  being  but 
one,  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken,  and  requires  no  other 
account  of  it  beyond  this  single  and  majestic  one.  The 
ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  is  mentioned  as  a 
further  note  of  it.  As  to  the  question  of  its  limits,  whether 
Episcopal  Succession  or  whether  intercommunion  with  the 
whole  be  necessary  to  each  part  of  it, — these  are  questions, 
1  These  instances  are  from  Launoy. 
*  N.T.N. 
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most  important  indeed,  but  of  detail,  and  are  not  treated  of 
in  the  Articles. 

This  view  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  passage 
from  the  Homily  for  Whitsunday  : — 

1  Our  Saviour  Christ  departing  out  of  the  world  unto 
His  Father,  promised  His  Disciples  to  send  down  another 
Comforter,  that  should  continue  with  them  for  ever,  and 
direct  them  into  all  truth.  Which  thing,  to  be  faithfully 
and  truly  performed,  the  Scriptures  do  sufficiently  bear 
witness.  Neither  must  we  think  that  this  Comforter  was 
either  promised,  or  else  given,  only  to  the  Apostles,  but 
also  to  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  dispersed  through  the 
whole  world.  For,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  always 
present,  governing  and  preserving  the  Church  from  the 
beginning,  it  could  never  have  suffered  so  many  and  great 
brunts  of  affliction  and  persecution,  with  so  little  damage 
and  harm  as  it  hath.  And  the  words  of  Christ  are  most 
plain  in  this  behalf,  saying,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
should  abide  with  them  for  ever  ;"  that  "  He  would  be 
with  them  always  (He  meaneth  by  grace,  virtue,  and  power) 
even  to  the  world's  end." 

'  Also  in  the  prayer  that  He  made  to  His  Father  a  little 
before  His  death,  He  maketh  intercession,  not  only  for  Him- 
self and  His  Apostles,  but  indifferently  for  all  of  them  that 
should  believe  in  Him  through  their  words,  that  is,  to  wit, 
for  His  whole  Church.  Again,  St.  Paul  saith,  "  If  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  same  is  not  His."  Also, 
in  the  words  following  :  "  We  have  received  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba  Father."  Hereby,  then, 
it  is  evident  and  plain  to  all  men,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given,  not  only  to  the  Apostles,  but  also  to  the  whole  body 
of  Christ's  congregation,  although  not  in  like  form  and 
majesty  as  he  came  down  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  But 
now  herein  standeth  the  controversy, — whether  all  men  do 
justly  arrogate  to  themselves  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  no.  The 
Bishops  of  Rome  have  for  a  long  time  made  a  sore  challenge 
thereto,  reasoning  with  themselves  after  this  sort  :  "  The 
Holy  Ghost,"  say  they,  "  was  promised  to  the  Church,  and 
never  forsaketh  the  Church.  But  we  are  the  chief  heads  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  Church,  therefore  we  have  the 
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Holy  Ghost  for  ever  :  and  whatsoever  things  we  decree 
are  undoubted  verities  and  oracles  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
That  ye  may  perceive  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  it  is 
needful  to  teach  you,  first,  what  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
is,  and  then  to  confer  the  Church  of  Rome  therewith,  to 
discern  how  well  they  agree  together.  The  true  Church  is 
an  universal  congregation  or  fellowship  of  God's  faithful  and 
elect  people,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  head  corner- 
stone. And  it  hath  always  three  notes  or  marks,  whereby 
it  is  known  :  pure  and  sound  doctrine,  the  sacraments 
ministered  according  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  and  the 
right  use  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  This  description  of  the 
Church  is  agreeable  both  to  the  Scriptures  of  God,  and  also 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  so  that  none  may 
justly  find  fault  therewith.  Now,  if  you  will  compare  this 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
but  as  it  is  at  present,  and  hath  been  for  the  space  of  nine 
hundred  years  and  odd  ;  you  shall  well  perceive  the  state 
thereof  to  be  so  far  wide  from  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
that  nothing  can  be  more.' 

This  passage  is  quoted,  not  for  all  it  contains,  but  in  that 
respect  in  which  it  claims  attention,  viz.  as  far  as  it  is  an 
illustration  of  the  Article.  It  is  speaking  of  the  one  CathoHc 
Church,  not  of  an  abstract  idea  of  a  Church  which  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely  in  fact ;  and  it  uses  the  same  terms 
of  it  which  the  Article  does  of 4  the  visible  Church.'  It  says 
that  '  the  true  Church  is  an  universal  congregation  or 
fellowship  of  God's  faithful  and  elect  people,'  &c,  which  as 
closely  corresponds  to  the  coetus  fidelium,  or  '  congregation 
of  faithful  men  '  of  the  Article,  as  the  above  descriptions 
from  Fathers  or  Divines  do.  Therefore,  the  costus  fidelium 
spoken  of  in  the  Article  is  not  a  definition,  which  kirk,  or 
connexion,  or  other  communion  may  be  made  to  fall  under, 
but  the  enunciation  of  a  fact. 
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§  5. — General  Councils 

Article  xxi. — '  General  Councils  may  not  be  gathered 
together  without  the  commandment  and  will  of  princes. 
And  when  they  be  gathered  together,  forasmuch  as  they  be 
an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the 
Spirit  and  Word  of  God,  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have 
erred,  in  things  pertaining  to  God.' 

That  great  bodies  of  men,  of  different  countries,  may  not 
meet  together  without  the  sanction  of  their  rulers,  is  plain 
from  the  principles  of  civil  obedience  and  from  primitive 
practice.  That,  when  met  together,  though  Christians, 
they  will  not  be  all  ruled  by  the  Spirit  or  Word  of  God,  is 
plain  from  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net,  and  from  melan- 
choly experience.  That  bodies  of  men,  deficient  in  this 
respect,  may  err,  is  a  self-evident  truth — unless,  indeed, 
they  be  favoured  with  some  divine  superintendence,  which 
has  to  be  proved,  before  it  can  be  admitted. 

General  councils  then  may  err,  unless  in  any  case  it  is 
promised,  as  a  matter  of  express  supernatural  privilege, 
that  they  shall  not  err  ;  a  case  which  lies  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  Article,  or  at  any  rate  beside  its  determination. 

Such  a  promise,  however,  does  exist,  in  cases  when 
general  councils  are  not  only  gathered  together  according 
to  '  the  commandment  and  will  of  princes,'  but  in  the  Name 
of  Christ,  according  to  our  Lord's  promise.  The  Article 
merely  contemplates  the  human  prince,  not  the  King  of 
Saints.  While  councils  are  a  thing  of  earth,  their  infalli- 
bility of  course  is  not  guaranteed  ;  when  they  are  a  thing 
of  heaven,  their  deliberations  are  overruled,  and  their 
decrees   authoritative.     In  such   cases   they   are   Catholic 
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councils  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  passages  which  will  be 
quoted  in  Section  11,  that  the  Homilies  recognize  four,  or 
even  six,  as  bearing  this  character.  Thus  Catholic  or 
(Ecumenical  Councils  are  general  councils,  and  something 
more.  Some  general  councils  are  Catholic,  and  others  are 
not.  Nay,  as  even  Romanists  grant,  the  same  councils  may 
be  partly  Catholic,  partly  not. 

If  Catholicity  be  thus  a  quality,  found  at  times  in  general 
councils,  rather  than  the  differentia  belonging  to  a  certain 
class  of  them,  it  is  still  less  surprising  that  the  Article  should 
be  silent  about  it. 

What  those  conditions  are,  which  fulfil  the  notion  of  a 
gathering '  in  the  Name  of  Christ,'  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
council,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  determine.  Some  have 
included  among  these  conditions,  the  subsequent  reception 
of  its  decrees  by  the  universal  Church  ;  others  a  ratification 
by  the  pope. 

Another  of  these  conditions,  however,  the  Article  goes  on 
to  mention,  viz.  that  in  points  necessary  to  salvation,  a 
council  should  prove  its  decrees  by  Scripture. 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  well  illustrates  the  consistency  of 
this  Article  with  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  by  his  own  language  on  the  subject  on  different 
occasions. 

In  the  following  passage  he  anticipates  the  article  : — 

4  My  mind  is,  if  I  must  write  the  truth,  to  keep  clear  of 
every  conference  of  bishops,  for  of  conference  never  saw  I 
good  come,  or  a  remedy  so  much  as  an  increase  of  evils.  For 
there  is  strife  and  ambition,  and  these  have  the  upper  hand 
of  reason.' — Ep.  55. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  elsewhere  of '  the  Holy 
Council  in  Nicaea,  and  that  band  of  chosen  men  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  brought  together.' — Orat.  21. 
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§  6. — Purgatory,  Pardons,  Images,  Relics,  Invocation 
of  Saints 

Article  xxii. — *  The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purga- 
tory, pardons  (de  indulgentiis),  worshipping  (de  venera- 
tione)  and  adoration,  as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and  also 
invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond  thing  (res  est  futilis)  vainly 
(inaniter)  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of 
Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  (contradicit)  to  the  Word 
of  God.' 

Now  the  first  remark  that  occurs  on  perusing  this  Article 
is,  that  the  doctrine  objected  to  is  w  the  Romish  doctrine.' 
For  instance,  no  one  would  suppose  that  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  concerning  purgatory,  pardons,  and  image- worship, 
is  spoken  against.  Not  every  doctrine  on  these  matters  is  a 
fond  thing,  but  the  Romish  doctrine.  Accordingly,  the 
Primitive  doctrine  is  not  condemned  in  it,  unless,  indeed, 
the  Primitive  doctrine  be  the  Romish,  which  must  not  be 
supposed.  Now  there  was  a  primitive  doctrine  on  all  these 
points, — how  far  Catholic  or  universal,  is  a  further  question, 
— but  still  so  widely  received  and  so  respectably  supported, 
that  it  may  be  well  entertained  as  a  matter  of  opinion  by  a 
theologian  now  ;  this,  then,  whatever  be  its  merits,  is  not 
condemned  by  this  Article. 

This  is  clear  without  proof  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  at 
least  as  regards  pardons.  Of  course,  the  Article  never 
meant  to  make  light  of  every  doctrine  about  pardons,  but  a 
certain  doctrine,  the  Romish  doctrine. 

And  a  verification  of  such  an  understanding  of  the  Article 
is  afforded  us  in  some  sentences  in  the  Homily  on  Peril  of 
Idolatry,  in  which,  as  far  as  regards  relics,  a  certain  i  venera- 
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tion  '  is  sanctioned  by  its  tone  in  speaking  of  them,  though 
not  of  course  the  Romish  veneration. 

The  sentences  referred  to  run  as  follows  : — 

4  In  the  Tripartite  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Ninth  Book, 
and  Forty-eighth  Chapter,  is  testified,  that  "  Epiphanius, 
being  yet  alive,  did  work  miracles  :  and  that  after  his  death, 
devils,  being  expelled  at  his  grave  or  tomb,  did  roar."  Thus 
you  see  what  authority  St.  Jerome  (who  has  just  been  men- 
tioned) and  that  most  ancient  history  give  unto  the  holy  and 
learned  Bishop  Epiphanius.' 

Again  : — 

4  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Death  of  Theodosius 
the  Emperor,  saith,  44  Helena  found  the  Cross,  and  the  title 
on  it.  She  worshipped  the  King,  and  not  the  wood,  surely 
(for  that  is  an  heathenish  error  and  the  vanity  of  the  wicked) 
but  she  worshipped  Him  that  hanged  on  the  Cross,  and 
whose  Name  was  written  on  the  title,"  and  so  forth.  See 
both  the  godly  empress's  fact,  and  St.  Ambrose's  judgment 
at  once  ;  they  thought  it  had  been  an  heathenish  error,  and 
vanity  of  the  wicked,  to  have  worshipped  the  Cross  itself, 
which  was  embrued  with  our  Saviour  Christ's  own  precious 
blood.' — Peril  of  Idolatry,  part  2,  circ.  init. 

In  these  passages  the  writer  does  not  positively  commit 
himself  to  the  miracles  at  Epiphanius's  tomb,  or  the  inven- 
tion of  the  true  Cross,  but  he  evidently  wishes  the  hearer  to 
think  he  believes  in  both.  This  he  would  not  do,  if  he 
thought  all  honour  paid  to  relics  wrong. 

If,  then,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Homilies,  not  all  doctrine 
concerning  veneration  of  relics  is  condemned  in  the  Article 
before  us,  but  a  certain  toleration  of  them  is  compatible 
with  its  wording  ;  neither  is  all  doctrine  concerning  purga- 
tory, pardons,  images,  and  saints,  condemned  by  the 
Article,  but  only  4  the  Romish.' 

And  further,  by  4  the  Romish  doctrine,'  is  not  meant  the 
Tridentine  doctrine,  because  this  Article  was  drawn  up 
before  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  What  is  opposed 
is  the  received  doctrine  of  the  day,  and  unhappily  of  this  day 
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too,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  schools  ;  a  conclusion 
which  is  still  more  clear,  by  considering  that  there  are  por- 
tions in  the  Tridentine  doctrine  on  these  subjects,  which 
the  Article,  far  from  condemning,  by  anticipation  approves, 
as  far  as  they  go.  For  instance,  the  Decree  of  Trent  enjoins 
concerning  purgatory  thus  : — '  Among  the  uneducated 
vulgar  let  difficult  and  subtle  questions,  which  make  not  for 
edification,  and  seldom  contribute  aught  towards  piety,  be 
kept  back  from  popular  discourses.  Neither  let  them  suffer 
the  public  mention  and  treatment  of  uncertain  points,  or 
such  as  look  like  falsehood.'  Session  25.  Again,  about 
images  :  4  Due  honour  and  veneration  is  to  be  paid  unto 
them,  not  that  we  believe  that  any  divinity  or  virtue  is  in  them, 
for  which  they  should  be  worshipped  (colendae)  or  that  we 
should  ask  any  thing  of  them,  or  that  trust  should  be  reposed 
in  images,  as  formerly  was  done  by  the  Gentiles,  which 
used  to  place  their  hope  on  idols.' — Ibid. 

If,  then,  the  doctrine  condemned  in  this  Article  concerning 
purgatory,  pardons,  images,  relics,  and  saints,  be  not  the 
Primitive  doctrine,  nor  the  Catholic  doctrine,  nor  the  Tri- 
dentine doctrine,  but  the  Romish,  doctrina  Romanensium, 
let  us  next  consider  what  in  matter  of  fact  it  is.    And 

1.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romanists  concerning 
Purgatory. 

Now  here  there  was  a  primitive  doctrine,  whatever  its 
merits,  concerning  the  fire  of  judgment,  which  is  a  possible 
or  a  probable  opinion,  and  is  not  condemned.  That  doctrine 
is  this  :  that  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  or  the  flames 
which  attend  the  Judge,  will  be  an  ordeal  through  which  all 
men  will  pass  ;  that  great  saints,  such  as  Mary,  will  pass  it 
unharmed  ;  that  others  will  suffer  loss  ;  but  none  will  fail 
under  it  who  are  built  upon  the  right  foundation.  Here  is 
one  '  doctrine  concerning  purgatory  '  not  '  Romish.' 

Another  doctrine,  purgatorian,  but  not  Romish,  is  that 
said  to  be  maintained  by  the  Greeks  at  Florence,  in  which 
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the  cleansing,  though  a  punishment,  was  but  a  poena  damni, 
not  a  poena  sensus  ;  not  a  positive  sensible  infliction,  much 
less  the  torment  of  fire,  but  the  absence  of  God's  presence. 
And  another  purgatory  is  that  in  which  the  cleansing  is  but 
a  progressive  sanctification,  and  has  no  pain  at  all. 

None  of  these  doctrines  does  the  Article  condemn  ;  any 
of  them  may  be  held  by  the  Anglo -Catholic  as  a  matter  of 
private  belief ;  not  that  they  are  here  advocated,  one  or 
other,  but  they  are  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  what  the 
Article  does  not  mean,  and  to  vindicate  our  Christian 
liberty  in  a  matter  where  the  Church  has  not  confined  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  the  doctrine  is  which  is  re- 
probated, is  plain,  from  the  following  passage  of  the 
Homilies  : — 

1  Now  doth  St.  Augustine  say,  that  those  men  which  are 
cast  into  prison  after  this  life,  on  that  condition,  may  in  no 
wise  be  holpen,  though  we  would  help  them  never  so  much. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  sentence  of  God  is  unchangeable, 
and  cannot  be  revoked  again.  Therefore,  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves,  thinking  that  either  we  may  help  others,  or  others 
may  help  us,  by  their  good  and  charitable  prayers  in  time 
to  come.  For,  as  the  preacher  saith,  "  When  the  tree 
falleth,  whether  it  be  toward  the  south,  or  toward  the  north, 
in  what  place  soever  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  lieth : " 
meaning,  thereby,  that  every  mortal  man  dieth  either  in  the 
state  of  salvation  or  damnation,  according  as  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist  John  do  plainly  import,  saying,  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  eternal  life  ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  on  the  Son,  shall  never  see  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  upon  him," — where  is  then  the  third  place, 
which  they  call  purgatory  ?  Or  where  shall  our  prayers 
help  and  profit  the  dead  ?  St.  Augustine  doth  only  acknow- 
ledge two  places  after  this  life,  heaven  and  hell.  As  for  the 
third  place,  he  doth  plainly  deny  that  there  is  any  such  to 
be  found  in  all  Scripture.  Chrysostom  likewise  is  of  this 
mind,  that,  unless  we  wash  away  our  sins  in  this  present 
world,  we  shall  find  no  comfort  afterward.  And  St.  Cyprian 
saith,  that,   after  death,  repentance  and  sorrow  of  pain 
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shall  be  without  fruit,  weeping  also  shall  be  in  vain,  and 
prayer  shall  be  to  no  purpose.  Therefore  he  counselleth  all 
men  to  make  provision  for  themselves  while  they  may, 
because,  when  they  are  once  departed  out  of  this  life,  there 
is  no  place  for  repentance,  nor  yet  for  satisfaction.' — Homily 
concerning  Prayer,  pp.  282,  283. 

Now  it  is  plain,  from  this  passage,  that  the  Purgatory 
contemplated  by  the  Homily,  was  one  for  which  no  one 
will  for  an  instant  pretend  to  adduce  even  those  Fathers 
who  most  favour  Rome,  viz.  one  in  which  our  state  would  be 
changed,  in  which  God's  sentence  could  be  reversed.  '  The 
sentence  of  God,'  says  the  writer,  4  is  unchangeable,  and 
cannot  be  revoked  again  ;  there  is  no  place  for  repentance.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Augustin  and 
Cyprian,  so  far  as  they  express  or  imply  any  opinion 
approximating  to  that  of  the  Council,  held  Purgatory  to  be 
a  place  for  believers,  not  unbelievers,  not  where  men  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  God's  wrath,  may  gain  pardon,  but 
where  those  who  have  already  been  pardoned  in  this  life, 
may  be  cleansed  and  purified  for  beholding  the  face  of  God. 
The  Homily,  then,  and  therefore  the  Article,  does  not  speak 
of  the  Tridentine  purgatory. 

The  mention  of  Prayers  for  the  dead  in  the  above  passage, 
affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the  limited  and  con- 
ditional sense  of  the  terms  of  the  Article  now  under  con- 
sideration. For  such  prayers  are  obviously  not  condemned 
in  it  in  the  abstract,  or  in  every  shape,  but  as  offered  to 
rescue  the  lost  from  eternal  fire. 

Such  doctrine,  too,  as  the  following  may  well  be  included 
in  that  which  the  Article  condemns  under  the  name  of 
'  Romish.'  The  passage  to  be  quoted  has  already  appeared 
in  these  Tracts. 

4  In  the  "  Speculum  Exemplorum  "  it  is  said,  that  a 
certain  priest,  in  an  ecstasy,  saw  the  soul  of  Constantius 
Turritanus  in  the  eaves  of  his  house,  tormented  with  frosts 
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and  cold  rains,  and  afterwards  climbing  up  to  heaven  upon 
a  shining  pillar.  And  a  certain  monk  saw  some  souls 
roasted  upon  spits  like  pigs,  and  some  devils  basting  them 
with  scalding  lard  ;  but  a  while  after,  they  were  carried  to 
a  cool  place,  and  so  proved  purgatory.  But  Bishop  Theo- 
bald, standing  upon  a  piece  of  ice  to  cool  his  feet,  was  nearer 
purgatory  that  he  was  aware,  and  was  convinced  of  it,  when 
he  heard  a  poor  soul  telling  him,  that  under  that  ice  he  was 
tormented  ;  and  that  he  should  be  delivered,  if  for  thirty 
days  continual,  he  would  say  for  him  thirty  masses.  And 
some  such  thing  was  seen  by  Conrade  and  Udalric  in  a 
pool  of  water  ;  for  the  place  of  purgatory  was  not  yet  re- 
solved on,  till  St.  Patrick  had  the  key  of  it  delivered  to  him, 
which  when  one  Nicholas  borrowed  of  him,  he  saw  as 
strange  and  true  things  there,  as  ever  Virgil  dreamed  of  in 
his  purgatory,  or  Cicero  in  his  dream  of  Scipio,  or  Plato  in 
his  Gorgias,  or  Phaedo,  who  indeed  are  the  surest  authors 
to  prove  purgatory.  But  because  to  preach  false  stories 
was  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  are  yet  re- 
maining more  certain  arguments,  even  revelations  made 
by  angels,  and  the  testimony  of  St.  Odilio  himself,  who 
heard  the  devil  complain,  (and  he  had  great  reason  surely) 
that  the  souls  of  dead  men  were  daily  snatched  out  of  his 
hands,  by  the  alms  and  prayers  of  the  living  ;  and  the 
sister  of  St.  Damianus,  being  too  much  pleased  with  hearing 
of  a  piper,  told  her  brother,  that  she  was  to  be  tormented 
for  fifteen  days  in  purgatory. 

1  We  do  not  think  that  the  wise  men  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  believe  these  narratives  ;  for  if  they  did,  they  were 
not  wise  ;  but  this  we  know,  that  by  such  stories  the  people 
were  brought  into  a  belief  of  it5  and  having  served  their 
turn  of  them,  the  master  builders  used  them  as  false  arches 
and  centries,  taking  them  away  when  the  parts  of  the 
building  were  made  firm  and  stable  by  authority.' — Jer. 
Taylor,  Works,  vol.  x.  pp.  151,  152. 

Another  specimen  of  doctrine,  which  no  one  will  attempt 
to  prove  from  Scripture,  is  the  following  : — 

1  Eastwardly,  between  two  walls,  was  a  vast  place  of 
purgatory  fixed,  and  beyond  it  a  pond  to  rinse  souls  in  that 
had  waded  through  purgatory,  the  water  being  salt  and 
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cold  beyond  comparison.  Over  this  purgatory  St.  Nicholas 
was  the  owner. 

4  There  was  a  mighty  bridge,  all  beset  with  nails  and 
spikes,  and  leading  to  the  mount  of  joy  ;  on  which  mount 
was  a  stately  church,  seemingly  capable  to  contain  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  into  which  the  souls  were  no 
sooner  entered,  but  that  they  forgot  all  their  former  tor- 
ments. 

6  Returning  to  the  first  Church,  there  they  found  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel  and  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
St.  Michael  caused  all  the  white  souls  to  pass  through  the 
flames,  unharmed,  to  the  mount  of  joy  ;  and  those  that  had 
black  and  white  spots,  St.  Peter  led  into  purgatory  to  be 
purified. 

4  In  one  part  sate  St.  Paul,  and  the  devil  opposite  to  him 
with  his  guards,  with  a  pair  of  scales  between  them,  weighing 
all  such  souls  as  were  all  over  black  ;  when,  upon  turning  a 
soul,  the  scale  turned  towards  St.  Paul,  he  sent  it  to  purga- 
tory, there  to  expiate  its  sins  ;  when  towards  the  devil,  his 
crew,  with  great  triumph,  plunged  it  into  the  flaming  pit.  .  .  . 

1  The  rustic  likewise  saw  near  the  entrance  of  the  town- 
hall,  as  it  were,  four  streets  ;  the  first  was  full  of  innumer- 
erable  furnaces  and  cauldrons  filled  with  flaming  pitch  and 
other  liquids,  and  boiling  of  souls,  whose  heads  were  like 
those  of  black  fishes  in  the  seething  liquor.  The  second  had 
its  cauldrons  stored  with  snow  and  ice,  to  torment  souls 
with  horrid  cold.  The  third  had  thereof  boiling  sulphur 
and  other  materials,  affording  the  worst  of  stinks,  for  the 
vexing  of  souls  that  had  wallowed  in  the  filth  of  lust.  The 
fourth  had  cauldrons  of  a  most  horrid  salt  and  black  water. 
Now  sinners  of  all  sorts  were  alternately  tormented  in  these 
cauldrons.' — Purgatory  proved  by  Miracle,  by  S.  Johnson, 
pp.  8-10. 

2.  Pardons  or  Indulgences. 

The  History  of  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  will  interpret 
1  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  pardons,'  without  going 
further.     Burnet  thus  speaks  on  the  subject. 

6  In  the  primitive  church  there  were  very  severe  rules 
made,  obliging  all  that  had  sinned  publicly  (and  they  were 
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afterwards  applied  to  such  as  had  sinned  secretly)  to  con- 
tinue for  many  years  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the 
Sacrament,  and  of  penance  and  discipline.  But  because  all 
such  general  rules  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
taken  from  men's  sins,  their  persons,  and  their  repentance, 
there  was  a  power  given  to  all  Bishops,  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  to  shorten  the  time,  and  to  relax  the  severity  of  those 
Canons,  and  such  favour  as  they  saw  cause  to  grant,  was 
called  indulgence.  This  was  just  and  necessary,  and  was  a 
provision  without  which  no  constitution  or  society  can  be 
well  governed.  But  after  the  tenth  century,  as  the  Popes 
came  to  take  this  power  in  the  whole  extent  of  it  into  their 
own  hands,  so  they  found  it  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  great 
designs  that  they  grafted  upon  it. 

*  They  gave  it  high  names,  and  called  it  a  plenary  re- 
mission, and  the  pardon  of  all  sins  :  which  the  world  was 
taught  to  look  on  as  a  thing  of  a  much  higher  nature,  than 
the  bare  excusing  of  men  from  discipline  and  penance. 
Purgatory  was  then  got  to  be  firmly  believed,  and  all  men 
were  strangely  possessed  with  the  terror  of  it  :  so  a  de- 
liverance from  purgatory,  and  by  consequence  an  immediate 
admission  into  heaven,  was  believed  to  be  the  certain  effect 
of  it.  Multitudes  were,  by  these  means,  engaged  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land,  to  recover  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens :  afterwards  they  armed  vast  numbers  against  the 
heretics,  to  extirpate  them  :  they  fought  also  those  quarrels, 
which  their  ambitious  pretensions  engaged  them  in,  with 
emperors  and  other  princes,  by  the  same  pay  ;  and  at  last 
they  set  it  to  sale  with  the  same  impudence,  and  almost  with 
the  same  methods,  that  mountebanks  use  in  venting  of 
their  secrets. 

1  This  was  so  gross,  even  in  an  ignorant  age,  and  among 
the  ruder  sort,  that  it  gave  the  first  rise  to  the  Reformation  : 
and  as  the  progress  of  it  was  a  very  signal  work  of  God,  so 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  scandals  that  this 
shameless  practice  had  given  the  world.' — Burnet  on  Article 
XIV.  p.  190. 

Again  : — 

4  The  virtue  of  indulgences  is  the  applying  the  treasure 
of  the  Church  upon  such  terms  as  Popes  shall  think  fit  to 
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prescribe,  in  order  to  the  redeeming  souls  from  purgatory, 
and  from  all  other  temporal  punishments,  and  that  for  such 
a  number  of  years  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  bulls  ;  some 
of  which  have  gone  to  thousands  of  years  ;  one  I  have  seen 
to  ten  hundred  thousand  :  and  as  these  indulgences  are 
sometimes  granted  by  special  tickets,  like  tallies  struck  on 
that  treasure  ;  so  sometimes  they  are  affixed  to  particular 
churches  and  altars,  to  particular  times,  or  days,  chiefly  to 
the  year  of  jubilee  ;  they  are  also  affixed  to  such  things  as 
may  be  carried  about,  to  Agnus  Dei's,  to  medals,  to  rosaries, 
and  scapularies  ;  they  are  also  affixed  to  some  prayers,  the 
devout  saying  of  them  being  a  mean  to  procure  great  in- 
dulgences. The  granting  these  is  left  to  the  Pope's  dis- 
cretion, who  ought  to  distribute  them  as  he  thinks  may 
tend  most  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church  : 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  too  profuse,  much  less  to  be  too 
scanty  in  dispensing  them. 

6  This  has  been  the  received  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  since  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  a  hurry,  in  its  last  session,  did,  in  very- 
general  words,  approve  of  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  this 
matter,  and  decreed  that  indulgences  should  be  continued  ; 
only  they  restrained  some  abuses,  in  particular  that  of  selling 
them.' — Burnet  on  Article  XXII.  p.  305. 

Burnet  goes  on  to  maintain  that  the  act  of  the  Council 
was  incomplete  and  evaded.  If  it  be  necessary  to  say  more 
on  the  subject,  let  us  attend  to  the  following  passage  from 
Jeremy  Taylor  : — 

6  I  might  have  instanced  in  worse  matters,  made  by  the 
Popes  of  Rome  to  be  pious  works,  the  condition  of  obtaining 
indulgences.  Such  as  was  the  bull  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second, 
giving  indulgence  to  him  that  meeting  a  Frenchman  should 
kill  him,  and  another  for  the  killing  of  a  Venetian.  ...  I 
desire  this  only  instance  may  be  added  to  it,  that  Pope  Paul 
the  Third,  he  that  convened  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
Julius  the  Third,  for  fear,  as  I  may  suppose,  the  Council 
should  forbid  any  more  such  follies,  for  a  farewell  to  this 
game,  gave  an  indulgence  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  or  of  the  Blessed  Body  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  of  such  a  vastness  and  unreasonable  folly,  that  it 
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puts  us  beyond  the  question  of  religion,  to  an  inquiry, 
whether  it  were  not  done  either  in  perfect  distraction,  or, 
with  a  worse  design,  to  make  religion  to  be  ridiculous,  and 
to  expose  it  to  contempt  and  scorn.  The  conditions  of  the 
indulgence  are,  either  to  visit  the  Church  of  St.  Hilary  of 
Chartres  to  say  a  "  Pater  Noster  "  and  an  "  Ave  Mary  " 
every  Friday,  or,  at  most,  to  be  present  at  processions  and 
other  divine  service  upon  "  Corpus  Christi  day."  The  gift 
is — as  many  privileges,  indults,  exemptions,  liberties, 
immunities,  plenary  pardons  of  sins,  and  other  spiritual 
graces,  as  were  given  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Image  of  our 
Saviour  "  ad  Sancta  Sanctorum  ;"  the  fraternity  of  the 
charity  and  great  hospital  of  St.  James  in  Augusta,  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  of  St.  Cosmas  and  Damianus  ;  of  the  Floren- 
tine nation  ;  of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Saxia  ; 
of  the  order  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Champ  ;  of  the  fraternities 
of  the  said  city  ;  of  the  Churches  of  our  Lady  "  de  populo 
et  verbo  ;"  and  all  those  that  were  given  to  them  that 
visited  these  churches,  or  those  which  should  ever  be  given 
hereafter — a  pretty  large  gift  !  In  which  there  were  so 
many  pardons,  quarter-pardons,  half-pardons,  true  pardons, 
plenary  pardons,  quarantines,  and  years  of  quarantines  ; 
that  it  is  a  harder  thing  to  number  them,  than  to  purchase 
them.  I  shall  remark  in  these  some  particulars  to  be 
considered. 

1  1.  That  a  most  scandalous  and  unchristian  dissolution 
and  death  of  all  ecclesiastical  discipline,  is  consequent  to 
the  making  all  sin  so  cheap  and  trivial  a  thing  ;  that  the 
horrible  demerits  and  exemplary  punishment  and  remotion 
of  scandal  and  satisfactions  to  the  Church,  are  indeed  re- 
duced to  trifling  and  mock  penances.  He  that  shall  send  a 
servant  with  a  candle  to  attend  the  holy  Sacrament,  when 
it  shall  be  carried  to  sick  people,  or  shall  go  himself;  or, 
if  he  can  neither  go  nor  send,  if  he  say  a  "  Pater  Noster  " 
and  an  "  Ave,"  he  shall  have  a  hundred  years  of  true  pardon. 
This  is  fair  and  easy.    But  then, 

4  2.  It  would  be  considered  by  what  is  meant  by  so  many 
years  of  pardon,  and  so  many  years  of  true  pardon.  I  know 
but  of  one  natural  interpretation  of  it ;  and  that  it  can 
mean  nothing,  but  that  some  of  the  pardons  are  but  fan- 
tastical, and  not  true  ;  and  in  this  I  find  no  fault,  save  only 
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that  it  ought  to  have  been  said,  that  all  of  them  are  fantasti- 
cal. 

1  3.  It  were  fit  we  learned  to  compute  four  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  years  of  quarantines,  and  a  remission  of  the 
third  part  of  all  their  sins  ;  for  so  much  is  given  to  every 
brother  and  sister  of  this  fraternity,  upon  Easter-day  and 
eight  days  after.  Now  if  a  brother  needs  not  thus  many, 
it  would  be  considered  whether  it  did  not  encourage  a 
brother  or  a  frail  sister  to  use  all  their  medicine,  and  sin 
more  freely,  lest  so  great  a  gift  become  useless. 

'  4.  And  this  is  so  much  the  more  considerable  because 
the  gift  is  vast  beyond  all  imagination.  The  first  four  days 
in  Lent  they  may  purchase  thirty-three  thousand  years  of 
pardon,  besides  a  plenary  remission  of  all  their  sins  over 
and  above.  The  first  week  of  Lent  a  hundred  and  three- 
and-thirty  thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides  five  plenary 
remissions  of  all  their  sins,  and  two  third  parts  besides,  and 
the  delivery  of  one  soul  out  of  purgatory.  The  second  week 
in  Lent  a  hundred  and  eight- and-fifty  thousand  years  of 
pardon,  besides  the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  a  third 
part  besides  :  and  the  delivery  of  one  soul.  The  third  week 
in  Lent,  eighty  thousand  years,  besides  a  plenary  remission, 
and  the  delivery  of  one  soul  out  of  purgatory.  The  fourth 
week  in  Lent,  threescore  thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides 
a  remission  of  two-thirds  of  all  their  sins,  and  one  plenary 
remission,  and  one  soul  delivered.  The  fifth  week,  seventy- 
nine  thousand  years  of  pardon,  and  the  deliverance  of  two 
souls  ;  only  the  two  thousand  seven  hundred  years  that  are 
given  for  the  Sunday,  may  be  had  twice  that  day,  if  they 
will  visit  the  altar  twice,  and  as  many  quarantines.  The 
sixth  week,  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  years,  besides 
quarantines,  and  four  plenary  pardons.  Only  on  Palm 
Sunday,  whose  portion  is  twenty-five  thousand  years,  it 
may  be  had  twice  that  day.  And  all  this  is  the  price  of  him 
that  shall,  upon  these  days,  visit  the  altar  in  the  church  of 
St.  Hilary.  And  this  runs  on  to  the  Fridays,  and  many 
festivals,  and  other  solemn  days  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
year.' — Jer.  Taylor,  vol.  xi.  p.  53-56. 

The  pardons  then,  spoken  of  in  the  Article,  are  large  and 
reckless  indulgences  from  the  penalties  of  sin  obtained  on 
money  payments. 
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3.  Veneration  and  worshipping  of  Images  and  Relics. 

That  the  Homilies  do  not  altogether  discard  reverence 
towards  relics,  has  already  been  shown.  Now  let  us  see 
what  they  do  discard. 

4  What  meaneth  it  that  Christian  men,  after  the  use  of 
the  Gentiles  idolaters,  cap  and  kneel  before  images  ?  which, 
if  they  had  any  sense  and  gratitude,  would  kneel  before 
men,  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers,  founders,  and  gold- 
smiths, their  makers  and  framers,  by  whose  means  they 
have  attained  this  honour,  which  else  should  have  been 
evil-favoured,  and  rude  lumps  of  clay  or  plaster,  pieces  of 
timber,  stone,  or  metal,  without  shape  or  fashion,  and  so 
without  all  estimation  and  honour,  as  that  idol  in  the  Pagan 
poet  confesseth,  saying,  "  I  was  once  a  vile  block,  but  now  I 
am  become  a  god,"  &c.  What  a  fond  thing  is  it  for  man, 
who  hath  life  and  reason  ;  to  bow  himself  to  a  dead  and 
insensible  image,  the  work  of  his  own  hand  !  Is  not  this 
stooping  and  kneeling  before  them,  which  is  forbidden  so 
earnestly  by  God's  word  ?  Let  such  as  so  fall  down  before 
images  of  saints,  know  and  confess  that  they  exhibit  that 
honour  to  dead  stocks  and  stones,  which  the  saints  them- 
selves, Peter,  Paul,  and  Barnabas,  would  not  to  be  given  to 
them,  being  alive ;  which  the  angel  of  God  forbiddeth 
to  be  given  to  him.  And  if  they  say  they  exhibit  such 
honour  not  to  the  image,  but  to  the  saint  whom  it  represent- 
ed, they  are  convicted  of  folly,  to  believe  that  they  please 
saints  with  that  honour,  which  they  abhor  as  a  spoil  of 
God's  honour.' — Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  p.  191. 

Again  : 

4  Thus  far  Lactantius,  and  much  more,  too  long  here  to 
write,  of  candle-lighting  in  temples  before  images  and  idols 
for  religion ;  whereby  appeareth  both  the  foolishness 
thereof,  and  also  that  in  opinion  and  act  we  do  agree  al- 
together in  our  candle-religion  with  the  Gentiles  idolaters. 
What  meaneth  it  that  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Gen- 
tiles idolaters,  burn  incense,  offer  up  gold  to  images,  hang  up 
crutches,  chains,  and  ships,  legs,  arms,  and  whole  men  and 
women  of  wax,  before  images,  as  though  by  them,  or  saints 
(as  they  say)  they  were  delivered  from  lameness,  sickness, 
captivity,  or  shipwreck  ?    Is  not  this  44  colere  imagines,"  to 

G  N.T.N. 
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worship  images,  so  earnestly  forbidden  in  God's  word  ? 
If  they  deny  it,  let  them  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel 
the  Prophet,  who  saith  of  Antichrist,  "  He  shall  worship 
God,  whom  his  father  knew  not,  with  gold,  silver,  and  with 
precious  stones,  and  other  things  of  pleasure  :"  in  which 
place  the  Latin  word  is  coletS  .  .  .  '  To  increase  this  madness, 
wicked  men,  which  have  the  keeping  of  such  images,  for 
their  great  lucre  and  advantage,  after  the  example  of  the 
Gentiles  idolaters,  have  reported  and  spread  abroad,  as 
well  by  lying  tales  as  written  fables,  divers  miracles  of 
images  :  as  that  such  an  image  miraculously  was  sent  from 
heaven,  even  like  the  Palladium,  or  Magna  Diana  Ephesi- 
orum.  Such  another  was  as  miraculously  found  in  the 
earth,  as  the  man's  head  was  in  the  Capitol,  or  the  horse's 
head  in  Capua.  Such  an  image  was  brought  by  angels. 
Such  an  one  came  itself  far  from  the  East  to  the  West,  as 
Dame  Fortune  fled  to  Rome.  Such  an  image  of  our  Lady 
was  painted  by  St.  Luke,  whom  of  a  physician  they  have 
made  a  painter  for  that  purpose.  Such  an  one  an  hundred 
yokes  of  oxen  could  not  move,  like  Bona  Dea,  whom  the 
ship  could  not  carry  ;  or  Jupiter  Olympus,  which  laughed 
the  artificers  to  scorn,  that  went  about  to  remove  him  to 
Rome.  Some  images,  though  they  were  hard  and  stony, 
yet,  for  tender  heart  and  pity,  wept.  Some,  like  Castor 
and  Pollux,  helping  their  friends  in  battle,  sweat,  as  marble 
pillars  do  in  dankish  weather.  Some  spake  more  mons- 
trously than  ever  did  Balaam's  ass,  who  had  life  and  breath 
in  him.  Such  a  cripple  came  and  saluted  this  saint  of  oak, 
and  by  and  by  he  was  made  whole  ;  and  lo  !  here  hangeth 
his  crutch.  Such  an  one  in  a  tempest  vowed  to  St.  Christo- 
pher, and  'scaped  ;  and  behold,  here  is  a  ship  of  wax.  Such 
an  one,  by  St.  Leonard's  help,  brake  out  of  prison,  and,  see 
where  his  fetters  hang.'  .  .  .  i  The  Relics  we  must  kiss  and 
offer  unto  specially  on  Relic  Sunday.  And  while  we  offer, 
(that  we  should  not  be  weary,  or  repent  us  of  our  cost,)  the 
music  and  minstrelsy  goeth  merrily  all  the  offertory  time, 
with  praising  and  calling  upon  those  saints,  whose  relics 
be  then  in  presence.  Yea,  and  the  water  also,  wherein 
those  relics  have  been  dipped,  must  with  great  reverence  be 
reserved,  as  very  holy  and  effectuous.'  .  .  .  *  Because  Relics 
were  so  gainful,  few  places  were  there  but  they  had  Relics 
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provided  for  them.  And  for  more  plenty  of  Relics,  some  one 
saint  had  many  heads,  one  in  one  place,  and  another  in 
another  place.  Some  had  six  arms,  and  twenty-six  fingers. 
And  where  our  Lord  bare  His  cross  alone,  if  all  the  pieces 
of  the  relics  thereof  were  gathered  together,  the  greatest 
ship  in  England  would  scarcely  bear  them  ;  and  yet  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  they  say,  doth  yet  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Infidels  ;  for  the  which  they  pray  in  their  beads- 
bidding,  that  they  may  get  it  also  into  their  hands,  for  such 
godly  use  and  purpose.  And  not  only  the  bones  of  the 
saints,  but  every  thing  appertaining  to  them,  was  a  holy 
relic.  In  some  place  they  offer  a  sword,  in  some  the  scabbard, 
in  some  a  shoe,  in  some  a  saddle  that  had  been  set  upon 
some  holy  horse,  in  some  the  coals  wherewith  St.  Laurence 
was  roasted,  in  some  place  the  tail  of  the  ass  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  sat  on,  to  be  kissed  and  offered  unto  for  a  relic. 
For  rather  than  they  would  lack  a  relic,  they  would  offer 
you  a  horse  bone  instead  of  a  virgin' s  arm,  or  the  tail  of  the 
ass  to  be  kissed  and  offered  unto  for  relics.  O  wicked,  im- 
pudent, and  most  shameless  men,  the  devisers  of  these 
things  !  O  silly,  foolish,  and  dastardly  daws,  and  more 
beastly  than  the  ass  whose  tail  they  kissed,  that  believe 
such  things  !'...'  Of  these  things  already  rehearsed,  it  is 
evident  that  our  image  maintainers  have  not  only  made 
images,  and  set  them  up  in  temples,  as  did  the  Gentiles 
idolaters  their  idols  ;  but  also  that  they  have  had  the  same 
idolatrous  opinions  of  the  saints,  to  whom  they  have  made 
images,  which  the  Gentiles  idolaters  had  of  their  false  gods  ; 
and  have  not  only  worshipped  their  images  with  the  same 
rites,  ceremonies,  superstition,  and  all  circumstances,  as 
did  the  Gentiles  idolaters  their  idols,  but  in  many  points 
also  have  far  exceeded  them  in  all  wickedness,  foolishness, 
and  madness.' — Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  p.  193 — 197. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  extract  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Homilies,  it  is  implied  that  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  Antichrist ;  but  this  is  a  statement  bearing  on 
prophetical  interpretation,  not  on  doctrine  ;  and  one 
besides  which  cannot  be  reasonably  brought  to  illustrate 
or  explain  any  of  the  positions  of  the  Articles  ;  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  suitably  passed  over. 
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In  another  place  the  Homilies  speak  as  follows  : 

4  Our  churches  stand  full  of  such  great  puppets,  won- 
drously  decked  and  adorned ;  garlands  and  coronets  be  set 
on  their  heads,  precious  pearls  hanging  about  their  necks  ; 
their  fingers  shine  with  rings,  set  with  precious  stones  ;  their 
dead  and  stiff  bodies  are  clothed  with  garments  stiff  with 
gold.  You  would  believe  that  the  images  of  our  men-saints 
were  some  princes  of  Persia  land  with  their  proud  apparel ; 
and  the  idols  of  our  women-saints  were  nice  and  well- 
trimmed  harlots  tempting  their  paramours  to  wantonness  : 
whereby  the  saints  of  God  are  not  honoured,  but  most  dis- 
honoured, and  their  godliness,  soberness,  chastity,  con- 
tempt of  riches,  and  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  defaced  and 
brought  in  doubt  by  such  monstrous  decking,  most  differing 
from  their  sober  and  godly  lives.  And  because  the  whole 
pageant  must  throughly  be  played  it  is  not  enough  thus  to 
deck  idols,  but  at  last  come  in  the  priests  themselves, 
likewise  decked  with  gold  and  pearl,  that  they  may  be  meet 
servants  for  such  lords  and  ladies,  and  fit  worshippers  of 
such  gods  and  goddesses.  And  with  a  solemn  pace  they 
pass  forth  before  these  golden  puppets,  and  fall  down  to  the 
ground  on  their  marrow-bones  before  these  honourable 
idols  ;  and  then  rising  up  again,  offer  up  odours  and  incense 
unto  them,  to  give  the  people  an  example  of  double-idolatry, 
by  worshipping  not  only  the  idol,  but  the  gold  also,  and 
riches  wherewith  it  is  garnished.  Which  thing,  the  most 
part  of  our  old  Martyrs,  rather  than  they  would  do,  or  once 
kneel,  or  offer  up  one  crumb  of  incense  before  an  image, 
suffered  most  cruel  and  terrible  deaths,  as  the  histories 
of  them  at  large  do  declare.'  .  .  .  '  O  books  and  scriptures, 
in  the  which  the  devilish  schoolmaster,  Satan,  hath  penned 
the  lewd  lessons  of  wicked  idolatry,  for  his  dastardly 
disciples  and  scholars  to  behold,  read,  and  learn,  to  God's 
most  high  dishonour,  and  their  most  horrible  damnation  ! 
Have  we  not  been  much  bound,  think  you,  to  those  which 
should  have  taught  us  the  truth  out  of  God's  Book  and  his 
Holy  Scripture,  that  they  have  shut  up  that  Book  and 
Scripture  from  us,  and^none  of  us  so  bold  as  once  to  open  it, 
or  read  in  it  ?  And  instead  thereof,  to  spread  us  abroad 
these  goodly,  carved,  and  gilded  books  and  painted  scrip- 
tures, to  teach  us  such  good  and  godly  lessons  ?    Have  not 
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they  done  well,  after  they  ceased  to  stand  in  pulpits  them- 
selves, and  to  teach  the  people  committed  to  their  in- 
struction, keeping  silence  of  God's  word,  and  become  dumb 
dogs  (as  the  Prophet  calleth  them,)to  set  up  in  their  stead, 
on  every  pillar  and  corner  of  the  church,  such  goodly 
doctors,  as  dumb,  but  more  wicked  than  themselves  be  ? 
We  need  not  to  complain  of  the  lack  of  one  dumb  parson, 
having  so  many  dumb  devilish  vicars  (I  mean  these  idols 
and  painted  puppets)  to  teach  in  their  stead.  Now  in  the 
mean  season,  whilst  the  dumb  and  dead  idols  stand  thus 
decked  and  clothed,  contrary  to  God's  law  and  command- 
ment, the  poor  Christian  people,  the  lively  images  of  God, 
commended  to  us  so  tenderly  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  as 
most  dear  to  Him,  stand  naked,  shivering  for  cold,  and  their 
teeth  chattering  in  their  heads,  and  no  man  covereth  them, 
are  pined  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  no  man  giveth  them 
a  penny  to  refresh  them  ;  whereas  pounds  be  ready  at  all 
times  (contrary  to  God's  word  and  will)  to  deck  and  trim 
dead  stocks  and  stones,  which  neither  feel  cold,  hunger, 
nor  thirst.' — Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  p.  219 — 222. 

Again,  with  a  covert  allusion  to  the  abuses  of  the  day,  the 
Homilist  says  elsewhere,  of  Scripture, 

1  There  shall  you  read  of  Baal,  Moloch,  Chamos,  Melchom, 
Baalpeor,  Astaroth,  Bel,  the  Dragon,  Priapus,  the  brazen 
Serpent,  the  twelve  Signs,  and  many  others,  unto  whose 
images  the  people,  with  great  devotion,  invented  pilgrim- 
ages, precious  decking  and  censing  them,  kneeling  down  and 
offering  to  them,  thinking  that  an  high  merit  before  God, 
and  to  be  esteemed  above  the  precepts  and  commandments 
of  God.' — Homily  on  Good  Works,  p.  42. 

Again,  soon  after  : 

'  What  man,  having  any  judgment  or  learning,  joined 
with  a  true  zeal  unto  God,  doth  not  see  and  lament  to  have 
entered  into  Christ's  religion  such  false  doctrine,  super- 
stition, idolatry,  hypocrisy,  and  other  enormities  and 
abuses,  so  as  little  by  little,  through  the  sour  leaven  thereof, 
the  sweet  bread  of  God's  holy  word  hath  been  much 
hindered  and  laid  apart  ?  Never  had  the  Jews,  in  their 
most  blindness,  so  many  pilgrimages  unto  images,  nor  used 
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so  much  kneeling,  kissing,  and  censing  of  them,  as  hath  been 
used  in  our  time.  Sects  and  feigned  religions  were  neither 
the  fortieth  part  so  many  among  the  Jews,  nor  more  super- 
stitiously  and  ungodly  abused,  than  of  late  years  they  have 
been  among  us  :  which  sects  and  religions  had  so  many 
hypocritical  and  feigned  works  in  their  state  of  religion,  as 
they  arrogantly  named  it,  that  their  lamps,  as  they  said, 
ran  always  over,  able  to  satisfy  not  only  for  their  own  sins, 
but  also  for  all  other  their  benefactors,  brothers,  and  sisters 
of  religion,  as  most  ungodly  and  craftily  they  had  persuaded 
the  multitude  of  ignorant  people  ;  keeping  in  divers  places, 
as  it  were,  marts  or  markets  of  merits,  being  full  of  their 
holy  relics,  images,  shrines,  and  works  of  overflowing 
abundance,  ready  to  be  sold  ;  and  all  things  which  they  had 
were  called  holy — holy  cowls,  holy  girdles,  holy  pardons, 
holy  beads,  holy  shoes,  holy  rules,  and  all  full  of  holiness. 
And  what  thing  can  be  more  foolish,  more  superstitious,  or 
ungodly  than  that  men,  women,  and  children,  should  wear 
a  friar's  coat  to  deliver  them  from  agues  or  pestilence  ;  or 
when  they  die,  or  when  they  be  buried,  cause  it  to  be  cast 
upon  them,  in  hope  thereby  to  be  saved  ?  Which  super- 
stition, although  (thanks  be  to  God)  it  hath  been  little  used 
in  this  realm,  yet  in  divers  other  realms  it  hath  been,  and 
yet  is,  used  among  many,  both  learned  and  unlearned.' — 
Homily  on  Good  Works,  pp.  45,  46. 

Now  the  veneration  and  worship  condemned  in  these  and 
other  passages  are  such  as  these  :  kneeling  before  images, 
lighting  candles  to  them,  offering  them  incense,  going  on 
pilgrimage  to  them,  hanging  up  crutches,  &c.  before  them, 
lying  tales  about  them,  belief  in  miracles  as  if  wrought  by 
them  through  illusion  of  the  devil,  decking  them  up  im- 
modestly, and  providing  incentives  by  them  to  bad  pas- 
sions ;  and,  in  like  manner,  merry  music  and  minstrelsy, 
and  licentious  practices  in  honour  of  relics,  counterfeit 
relics,  misapplication  of  them,  absurd  pretences  about 
them.  This  is  what  the  Article  means  by  '  the  Romish 
doctrine,'  which,  in  agreement  to  one  of  the  above  extracts, 
it  calls  a  •  fond  thing,'  res  futilis  ;    for  who  can  ever  hope, 
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except  the  grossest  and  most  blinded  minds,  to  be  gaining 
the  favour  of  the  blessed  saints,  while  they  come  with  un- 
chaste thoughts  and  eyes,  that  cannot  cease  from  sin  ;  and 
to  be  profited  by  '  pilgrimage-going,'  in  which  4  Lady  Venus 
and  her  son  Cupid  were  rather  worshipped  wantonly  in  the 
flesh,  than  God  the  Father,  and  our  Saviour  Christ  His 
Son,  truly  worshipped  in  the  Spirit  ?  ' 

Here  again  it  is  remarkable,  that  urged  by  the  truth  of 
the  allegation,  the  Council  of  Trent  is  obliged,  both  to  con- 
fess the  above-mentioned  enormities  in  the  veneration  of 
relics  and  images,  and  to  forbid  them  : 

4  Into  these  holy  and  salutary  observances  should  any 
abuses  creep,  of  these  the  Holy  Council  strongly  [vehemen- 
ter]  desires  the  utter  extinction  ;  so  that  no  images  of  a 
false  doctrine,  and  supplying  to  the  uninstructed  oppor- 
tunity of  perilous  error,  should  be  set  up.  .  .  .  All  super- 
stition also  in  invocation  of  saints,  veneration  of  relics,  and 
sacred  use  of  images,  be  put  away  ;  all  filthy  lucre  be  cast 
out  of  doors  ;  and  all  wantonness  be  avoided  ;  so  that  images 
be  not  painted  or  adorned  with  an  immodest  beauty  ;  or  the 
celebration  of  Saints  and  attendance  on  Relics  be  abused  to 
revelries  and  drunkennesses  ;  as  though  festival  days  were 
kept  in  honour  of  saints  by  luxury  and  lasciviousness,'* — 
Sess.  25. 

4.  Invocation  of  Saints. 

By  '  invocation  '  here  is  not  meant  the  mere  circumstance 
of  addressing  beings  out  of  sight,  because  we  use  the  Psalms 
in  our  daily  service,  which  are  frequent  in  invocations  of 
Angels  to  praise  and  bless  God.  In  the  Benedicite  too  we 
address  '  the  spirits  and  souls  of  the  righteous,'  and  in  the 
Benedictus,  St.  John  Baptist. 

Nor  is  it  a  '  fond  '  invocation  to  pray  that  unseen  beings 
may  bless  us  ;  for  this  Bishop  Andrews  does  in  his  Morning 
Prayer,  supplicating  that  '  the  Angel  of  peace,  a  faithful 
guide,  may  go  before  us,  ever  suggesting  what  is  salutary.' 
Indeed  it  is  not  unnatural,  if '  the  seven  Angels  before  the 
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throne  '  have  sent  us,  through  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
'  grace  and  peace,'  that  we,  in  turn,  should  send  up  our 
thoughts  and  desires  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  judging  from  the  examples  set  us  in 
the  Homilies  themselves,  invocations  are  not  censurable, 
and  certainly  not  '  fond,'  if  we  mean  nothing  definite  by 
them,  addressing  them  to  beings  which  we  know  cannot 
hear,  and  using  them  as  interjections.  The  Homilist  seems 
to  avail  himself  of  this  proviso  in  a  passage,  which  will 
serve  to  begin  our  extracts  in  illustration  of  the  superstitious 
use  of  invocations. 

4  We  have  left  Him  neither  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  water, 
nor  country,  nor  city,  peace  nor  war  to  rule  and  govern, 
neither  men,  nor  beasts,  nor  their  diseases  to  cure  ;  that  a 
godly  man  might  justly,  for  zealous  indignation,  cry  out, 
0  heaven,  0  earth,  and  seas,1  what  madness  and  wickedness 
against  God  are  men  fallen  into  !  What  dishonour  do  the 
creatures  to  their  Creator  and  Maker  !  And  if  we  re- 
member God  sometimes,  yet,  because  we  doubt  of  His 
ability  or  will  to  help,  we  join  to  Him  another  helper,  as  if 
He  were  a  noun  adjective,  using  these  sayings  :  such  as 
learn,  God  and  St.  Nicholas  be  my  speed ;  such  as  needs, 
God  help  and  St.  John  :  to  the  horse,  God  and  St.  Loy  save 
thee.  Thus  are  we  become  like  horses  and  mules,  which 
have  no  understanding.  For  is  there  not  one  God  only, 
who  by  His  power  and  wisdom  made  all  things,  and  by 
His  providence  governeth  the  same,  and  by  His  goodness 
maintaineth  and  saveth  them  ?  Be  not  all  things  of  Him, 
by  Him,  and  through  Him  ?  Why  dost  thou  turn  from 
the  Creator  to  the  creatures  ?  This  is  the  manner  of  the 
Gentiles  idolaters  :  but  thou  art  a  Christian,  and  there- 
fore by  Christ  alone  hast  access  to  God  the  Father, 
and  help  of  Him  only.' — Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry, 
p.  189. 

Again,  just  before — 

6  Terentius  Varro  sheweth,  that  there  were  three  hundred 
Jupiters  in  his  time  :    there  were  no  fewer  Veneres  and 

1  0  ccelum,  o  terra,  o  maria  Neptuni.     Terent  Adelph.  v.  3. 
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Dianae  :  we  had  no  fewer  Christophers,  Ladies,  and  Mary 
Magdalens,  and  other  saints.  (Enomaus  and  Hesiodus 
shew,  that  in  their  time  there  were  thirty  thousand  gods. 
I  think  we  had  no  fewer  saints,  to  whom  we  gave  the  honour 
due  to  God.  And  they  have  not  only  spoiled  the  true 
living  God  of  his  due  honour  in  temples,  cities,  countries, 
and  lands,  by  such  devices  and  inventions  as  the  Gentiles 
idolaters  have  done  before  them  :  but  the  sea  and  waters 
have  as  well  special  saints  with  them,  as  they  had  gods  with 
the  Gentiles,  Neptune,  Triton,  Nereus,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Venus,  and  such  other ;  in  whose  places  be  come  St.  Christo- 
pher, St.  Clement,  and  divers  other,  and  specially  our  Lady, 
to  whom  shipmen  sing,  "  Ave,  maris  Stella."  Neither  hath 
the  fire  escaped  their  idolatrous  inventions.  For,  instead  of 
Vulcan  and  Vesta,  the  Gentiles'  gods  of  the  fire,  our  men 
have  placed  St.  Agatha,  and  make  litters  on  her  day  for  to 
quench  fire  with.  Every  artificer  and  profession  hath  his 
special  saint,  as  a  peculiar  god.  As  for  example,  scholars 
have  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Gregory  ;  painters,  St.  Luke  ; 
neither  lack  soldiers  their  Mars,  nor  lovers  their  Venus, 
amongst  Christians.  All  diseases  have  their  special  saints, 
as  gods  the  curers  of  them  ;  .  .  .  the  falling  evil  St.  Cornelio, 
the  tooth-ache  St.  Apollin,  &c.  Neither  do  beasts  nor 
cattle  lack  their  gods  with  us  ;  for  St.  Loy  is  the  horse-leech, 
and  St.  Anthony  the  swineherd.' — Ibid.,  p.  188. 

The  same  subject  is  introduced  in  connection  with  a 
lament  over  the  falling  off  of  attendance  on  religious  wor- 
ship consequent  upon  the  Reformation  : 

6  God's  vengeance  hath  been  and  is  daily  provoked, 
because  much  wicked  people  pass  nothing  to  resort  to  the 
Church,  either  for  that  they  are  so  sore  bbnded,  that  they 
understand  nothing  of  God  and  godliness,  and  care  not 
with  devilish  example  to  offend  their  neighbours  ;  or  else 
for  that  they  see  the  Church  altogether  scoured  of  such 
gay  gazing  sights,  as  their  gross  fantasy  was  greatly  delighted 
with,  because  they  see  the  false  religion  abandoned,  and  the 
true  restored,  which  seemeth  an  unsavoury  thing  to  their 
unsavoury  taste  ;  as  may  appear  by  this,  that  a  woman 
said  to  her  neighbour,  "  Alas,  gossip,  what  shall  we  now 
do  at  Church,  since  all  the  saints  are  taken  away,  siuce 
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all  the  goodly  sights  we  were  wont  to  have  are  gone,  since  we 
cannot  hear  the  like  piping,  singing,  chanting,  and  playing 
upon  the  organs,  that  we  could  before  ?  "  But,  dearly  be- 
loved, we  ought  greatly  to  rejoice,  and  give  God  thanks, 
that  our  churches  are  delivered  of  all  those  things  which 
displeased  God  so  sore,  and  filthily  defiled  his  house  and  his 
place  of  prayer,  for  the  which  he  hath  justly  destroyed 
many  nations,  according  to  the  saying  of  St.  Paul  :  "  If  any 
man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  God  will  him  destroy."  And 
this  ought  we  greatly  to  praise  God  for,  that  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  manners  as  were  utterly  naught,  and  defaced 
God's  glory,  are  utterly  abolished,  as  they  most  justly 
deserved  :  and  yet  those  things  that  either  God  was 
honoured  with,  or  his  people  edified,  are  decently  retained, 
and  in  our  churches  comely  practised.' — On  the  Place  and 
Time  of  Prayer,  pp.  293,  294. 

Again  : 

6  There  are  certain  conditions  most  requisite  to  be  found 
in  every  such  a  one  that  must  be  called  upon,  which  if  they 
be  not  found  in  Him  unto  whom  we  pray,  then  doth  our 
prayer  avail  us  nothing,  but  is  altogether  in  vain. 

1  The  first  is  this,  that  He,  to  whom  we  make  our  prayers, 
be  able  to  help  us.  The  second  is,  that  He  will  help  us. 
The  third  is,  that  He  be  such  a  one  as  may  hear  our  prayers. 
The  fourth  is,  that  He  understand  better  than  ourselves 
what  we  lack,  and  how  far  we  have  need  of  help.  If  these 
things  be  to  be  found  in  any  other,  saving  only  God,  then  may 
we  lawfully  call  upon  some  other  besides  God.  But  what 
man  is  so  gross,  but  he  well  understandeth  that  these  things 
are  only  proper  to  Him  who  is  omnipotent,  and  knoweth  all 
things,  even  the  very  secrets  of  the  heart  ;  that  is  to  say, 
only  and  to  God  alone  ?  Whereof  it  followeth  that  we 
must  call  neither  upon  angel,  nor  yet  upon  saint,  but  only 
and  solely  upon  God,  as  St.  Paul  doth  write  :  "  How  shall 
men  call  upon  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  "  So 
that  invocation  or  prayer  may  not  be  made  without  faith  in 
Him  on  whom  they  call ;  but  that  we  must  first  believe  in 
Him  before  we  can  make  our  prayer  unto  Him,  whereupon 
we  must  only  and  solely  pray  unto  God.  For  to  say  that 
we  should  believe  in  either  angel  or  saint,  or  in  any  other 
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living  creature,  were  most  horrible  blasphemy  against  God 
and  his  holy  word  ;  neither  ought  this  fancy  to  enter  into 
the  heart  of  any  Christian  man,  because  we  are  expressly 
taught  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  only  to  repose  our  faith  in 
the  blessed  Trinity,  in  whose  only  name  we  are  also  bap- 
tized, according  to  the  express  commandment  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  last  of  St.  Matthew. 

4  But  that  the  truth  hereof  may  better  appear,  even  to  them 
that  be  most  simple  and  unlearned,  let  us  consider  what 
prayer  is.  St.  Augustine  calls  it  a  lifting  up  of  the  mind  to 
God  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  humble  and  lowly  pouring  out  of 
the  heart  to  God.  Isidorus  saith,  that  it  is  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  and  not  a  labour  of  the  lips.  So  that,  by  these 
plans,  true  prayer  doth  consist  not  so  much  in  the  outward 
sound  and  voice  of  words,  as  in  the  inward  groaning  and 
crying  of  the  heart  to  God. 

4  Now,  then,  is  there  any  angel,  any  virgin,  any  patriarch, 
or  prophet,  among  the  dead,  that  can  understand  or  know 
the  meaning  of  the  heart  ?  The  Scripture  saith,  "  it  is  God 
that  search eth  the  heart  and  reins,  and  that  He  only 
knoweth  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men."  As  for  the 
saints,  they  have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,  that  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  greatly  doubt 
whether  they  know  any  thing  at  all,  that  is  commonly  done 
on  earth.  And  albeit  some  think  they  do,  yet  St.  Augustine, 
a  doctor  of  great  authority,  and  also  antiquity,  hath  this 
opinion  of  them  ;  that  they  know  no  more  what  we  do  on 
earth,  that  we  know  what  they  do  in  heaven.  For  proof 
whereof,  he  allegeth  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  where 
it  is  said,  "  Abraham  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  knoweth 
us  not."  His  mind  therefore  is  this,  not  that  we  should  put 
any  religion  in  worshipping  them,  or  praying  unto  them  ; 
but  that  we  should  honour  them  by  following  their  virtuous 
and  godly  life.  For,  as  he  witnesseth  in  another  place,  the 
martyrs  and  holy  men  in  time  past,  were  wont,  after  their 
death,  to  be  remembered  and  named  of  the  priest  at  divine 
service  ;  but  never  to  be  invocated  or  called  upon.  And  why 
so  ?  Because  the  priest,  saith  he,  is  God's  priest,  and  not 
theirs  :  whereby  he  is  bound  to  call  upon  God,  and  not 
upon  them.  .  .  .  O  but  I  dare  not  (will  some  man  say) 
trouble  God  at  all  times  with  my  prayers  :   we  see  that  in 
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king's  houses  and  courts  of  princes,  men  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  they  first  use  the  help  and  means  of  some 
special  nobleman,  to  come  to  the  speech  of  the  king,  and  to 
obtain  the  thing  that  they  would  have. 

6  Christ,  sitting  in  heaven,  hath  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood, and  always  prayeth  to  His  Father  for  them  that  be 
penitent,  obtaining,  by  virtue  of  His  wounds,  which  are 
evermore  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  only  perfect  remission  of 
our  sins,  but  also  all  other  necessaries  that  we  lack  in  this 
world  ;  so  that  this  Holy  Mediator  is  sufficient  in  heaven, 
and  needeth  no  others  to  help  Him. 

1  Invocation  is  a  thing  proper  unto  God,  which  if  we 
attribute  unto  the  saints,  it  soundeth  unto  their  reproach, 
neither  can  they  well  bear  it  at  our  hands.  When  Paul 
healed  a  certain  lame  man,  which  was  impotent  in  his  feet, 
at  Lystra,  the  people  would  have  done  sacrifice  unto  him 
and  Barnabas,  who,  rending  their  clothes,  refused  it,  and 
exhorted  them  to  worship  the  true  God.  Likewise  in  the 
Revelation,  when  St.  John  fell  before  the  angel's  feet  to  wor- 
ship him,  the  angel  would  not  permit  him  to  do  it,  but 
commanded  him  that  he  should  worship  God.  Which 
examples  declare  unto  us,  that  the  saints  and  angels  in 
heaven  will  not  have  us  to  do  any  honour  unto  them,  that  is 
due  and  proper  unto  God.' — Homily  on  Prayer,  p.  272 — 277. 

Whereas,  then,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  not  all  invo- 
cation is  wrong,  this  last  passage  plainly  tells  us  what  kind  of 
invocation  is  not  allowable,  or  what  is  meant  by  invocation 
in  its  exceptionable  sense  :  viz.  '  a  thing  proper  to  God,'  as 
being  part  of  the  "  honour  that  is  due  and  proper  unto  God.' 
And  two  instances  are  specially  given  of  such  calling  and 
invocating,  viz.,  sacrificing,  and  falling  down  in  worship. 
Besides  this,  the  Homilist  adds,  that  it  is  wrong  to  pray  to 
them  for  '  necessaries  in  this  world,'  and  to  accompany 
their  services  with  '  piping,  singing,  chanting,  and  playing  ' 
on  the  organ,  and  of  invoking  saints  as  patrons  of  particular 
elements,  countries,  arts,  or  remedies. 

Here  again,  as  before,  the  Article  gains  a  witness  and 
concurrence  from  the  Council  of  Trent.    '  Though,'  say  the 
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divines  there  assembled,  '  the  Church  has  been  accustomed 
sometimes  to  celebrate  a  few  masses  to  the  honour  and 
remembrance  of  saints,  yet  she  doth  not  teach  that  sacrifice  is 
offered  to  them,  but  to  God  alone,  who  crowned  them  ; 
wherefore  neither  is  the  priest  wont  to  say,  I  offer  sacrifice 
to  thee,  0  Peter,  or  0  Paul,  but  to  God.'    (Sess.  22.) 

Or,  to  know  what  is  meant  by  fond  invocations,  we  may 
refer  to  the  following  passage  of  Bishop  Andrews'  answer 
to  Cardinal  Perron  : — 

1  This  one  point  is  needful  to  be  observed  throughout  all 
the  Cardinal's  answer,  that  he  has  framed  to  himself  five 
distinctions  : — (1)  Prayer  direct,  and  prayer  oblique,  or  in- 
direct. (2)  Prayer  absolute,  and  prayer  relative.  (3)  Prayer 
sovereign,  and  prayer  subaltern.  (4)  Pray er  final,  and  prayer 
transitory.  (5)  Prayer  sacrificial,  and  prayer  out  of,  or  from 
the  sacrifice.  Prayer  direct,  absolute,  final,  sovereign,  sacri- 
ficial, that  must  not  be  made  to  the  saints,  but  to  God  only  ; 
but  as  for  prayer  oblique,  relative,  transitory,  subaltern,  from 
or  out  of  the  sacrifice,  that  (saith  he)  we  may  make  to  the 
saints. 

6  For  all  the  world,  like  the  question  in  Scotland,  which 
was  made  some  fifty  years  since,  whether  the  Pater  Noster 
might  not  be  said  to  saints.  For  then  they  in  like  sort 
devised  the  distinction  of — (1)  Ultimate  et  non  ultimate. 
(2)  Principaliter,  et  minus  principaliter.  (3)  Primarie  et 
secundarie  :  Capiendo  stride  et  capiendo  large.  And,  as  for 
ultimate,  principaliter,  primarie,  et  capiendo  stricte,  they 
concluded  it  must  go  to  God  :  but  non  ultimate,  minus 
principaliter,  secundarie,  et  capiendo  large,  it  might  be 
allowed  saints. 

4  Yet  it  is  sure,  that  in  these  distinctions  is  the  whole 
substance  of  his  answer.  And  whensoever  he  is  pressed,  he 
flees  straight  in  his  prayer  relative,  and  prayer  transitory  ; 
as  if  prier  pour  prier,  were  all  the  Church  of  Rome  did 
hold  ;  and  that  they  made  no  prayers  to  the  saints,  but 
only  to  pray  for  them.  The  Bishop  well  remembers,  that 
Master  Casaubon  more  than  once  told  him,  that  reasoning 
with  the  Cardinal,  touching  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
Cardinal  freely  confessed  to  him  that  he  had  never  prayed  to 
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saint  in  all  his  life,  save  only  when  he  happened  to  folloiv  the 
procession  ;  and  that  then  he  sung  Ora  pro  nobis  with  the 
clerks  indeed,  but  else  not. 

'  Which  cometh  much  to  this  opinion  he  now  seemeth  to 
defend  :  but  wherein  others  of  the  Church  of  Rome  will 
surely  give  him  over,  so  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Car- 
dinal will  be  shent  for  this,  and  some  censure  come  out 
against  him  by  the  Sorbonne.  For  the  world  cannot  believe 
that  oblique  relative  prayer  is  all  that  is  sought  ;  seeing  it  is 
most  evident,  by  their  breviaries,  hours,  and  rosaries,  that 
they  pray  directly,  absolutely,  and  finally  to  saints,  and  make 
no  mention  at  all  of  prier  pour  prier,  to  pray  to  God  to 
forgive  them  ;  but  to  the  saints,  to  give  it  themselves.  So 
that  all  he  saith  comes  to  nothing.  They  say  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  "  Sancta  Maria,"  not  only  "  Ora  pro  nobis  :"  but 
"  Succurre  miseris,  juva  pusillanimes,  refove  flebiles, 
accipe  quod  oflerimus,  dona  quod  rogamus,  excusa  quod 
timemus,"  &c.  &c.  .  .  . 

1  All  which,  and  many  more,  shew  plainly  that  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  this  point  of  invocation 
of  saints,  is  far  otherwise  than  Cardinal  Perron  would  bear 
the  world  in  hand  :  and  that  prier  pour  prier,  is  not  all,  but 
that  "  Tu  dona  ccelum,  Tu  laxa,  Tu  sana,  Tu  solve  crimina, 
Tu  due,  conduc,  indue,  perdue  ad  gloriam  ;  Tu  serva,  Tu 
fer  opem,  Tu  aufer,  Tu  confer  vitam,"  are  said  to  them 
(totidem  verbis)  :  more  than  which  cannot  be  said  to  God  him- 
self. And  again,  "  Hie  nos  solvat  a  peccatis,  Hie  nostros 
tergat  reatus,  Hie  arma  conferat,  Hie  hostem  fuget,  Hie 
gubernet,  Hie  aptet  tuo  conspectui  ;"  which  if  they  be  not 
direct  and  absolute,  it  would  be  asked  of  them,  what  is 
absolute  or  direct  ?  " — Bishop  Andrews'  Answer  to  Chapter 
XX.  of  Cardinal  Perron's  Reply,  p.  57 — 62. 

Bellarmine's  admissions  quite  bear  out  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Bishop  Andrews  and  the  Homilist ; — 

1  It  is  not  lawful,'  he  says, 6  to  ask  of  the  saints  to  grant  to 
us,  as  if  they  were  the  authors  of  divine  benefits,  glory  or 
grace,  or  the  other  means  of  blessedness  .  .  .  This  is  proved, 
first,  from  Scripture,  "  The  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory." 
(Psal.  lxxxiv.)  Secondly,  from  the  usage  of  the  Church  ; 
for  in  the  mass-prayers,  and  the  saints'  offices,  we  never  ask 
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any  thing  else,  but  that  at  their  prayers,  benefits  may  be 
granted  to  us  by  God.  Thirdly,  from  reason  :  for  what  we 
need  surpasses  the  powers  of  the  creature,  and  therefore  even 
of  saints  ;  therefore  we  ought  to  ask  nothing  of  Saints 
beyond  their  impetrating  from  God  what  is  profitable  for 
us.  Fourthly,  from  Augustine  and  Theodoret,  who  ex- 
pressly teach  that  saints  are  not  to  be  invoked  as  gods,  but 
as  able  to  gain  from  God  what  they  wish.  However,  it 
must  be  observed,  when  we  say,  that  nothing  should  be 
asked  of  saints  but  their  prayers  for  us,  the  question  is 
not  about  the  words,  but  the  sense  of  the  words.  For,  as  far 
as  the  words  go,  it  is  lawful  to  say  :  "  St.  Peter,  pity  me, 
save  me,  open  for  me  the  gate  of  heaven  ;"  also,  "  give  me 
health  of  body,  patience,  fortitude,"  &c,  provided  that  we 
mean  "  save  and  pity  me  by  praying  for  me  ;  grant  me  this 
or  that  by  thy  prayers  and  merits."  For  so  speaks  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  many  others  of  the  ancients,  &c.' — De 
Sanct.  Beat.  i.  17. 
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§  7. — The  Sacraments 

Article  xxv. — '  Those  five,  commonly  called  Sacraments, 
that  is  to  say,  Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony, 
and  Extreme  Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  Sacraments 
of  the  Gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown,  partly  of  the  cor- 
rupt following  (prava  imitatione)  of  the  Apostles,  partly 
from  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  yet  have 
not  like  nature  of  sacraments,  (sacramentorum  eandem 
rationem,)  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that 
they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of 
God.' 

This  Article  does  not  deny  the  five  rites  in  question  to  be 
sacraments,  but  to  be  sacraments  in  the  sense  in  which 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  sacraments  ;  '  sacra- 
ments of  the  Gospel,'  sacraments  with  an  outward  sign 
ordained  of  God. 

They  are  not  sacraments  in  any  sense,  unless  the  Church 
has  the  power  of  dispensing  grace  through  rites  of  its  own 
appointing,  or  is  endued  with  the  gift  of  blessing  and  hal- 
lowing the  '  rites  or  ceremonies  '  which,  according  to  the 
twentieth  article,  it  4  hath  power  to  decree.'  But  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  Church  has  this  gift. 

If,  then,  a  sacrament  be  merely  an  outward  sign  of  an 
invisible  grace  given  under  it,  the  five  rites  may  be  sacra- 
ments ;  but  if  it  must  be  an  outward  sign  ordained  by  God 
or  Christ,  then  only  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
sacraments. 

Our  Church  acknowledges  both  definitions  ; — in  the 
article  before  us,  the  stricter  ;  and  again  in  the  Catechism, 
where  a  sacrament  is  defined  to  be  '  an  outward  visible  sign 
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of  an  inward  spiritual  grace,  given  unto  us,  ordained  by 
Christ  himself.'  And  this,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  a 
characteristic  of  our  formularies  in  various  places,  not  to 
deny  the  truth  or  obligation  of  certain  doctrines  or  ordin- 
ances, but  simply  to  deny,  (what  no  Roman  opponent  can 
now  successfully  maintain,)  that  Christ  for  certain  directly 
ordained  them.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  visible 
Church  it  is  sufficient  that  the  ministration  of  the  sacra- 
ments should  be  '  according  to  Christ's  ordinance.'  Art. 
xix. — And  it  is  added,  *  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same.'  The  question  entertained  is, 
what  is  the  least  that  God  requires  of  us.  Again,  '  the  bap- 
tism of  young  children  is  to  be  retained,  as  most  agreeable 
to  the  institution  of  Christ.'  Art.  xxvii. — Again,  '  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's 
ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped.' 
Art.  xxviii. — Who  will  maintain  the  paradox  that  what 
the  Apostles  '  set  in  order  when  they  came  '  had  been 
already  done  by  Christ  ?  Again,  '  both  parts  of  the 
Lord's  sacrament,  by  Christ's  ordinance  and  command- 
ment, ought  to  be  administered  to  all  Christian  men  alike.' 
Art.  xxx. — Again,  '  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  are  not 
commanded  by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single 
life  or  to  abstain  from  marriage.'    Art.  xxxii. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Church  takes  the  wider  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  sacrament  in  the  Homilies  ; 
observing — 

4  In  the  second  Book  against  the  Adversary  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  he  [St.  Augustin]  calleth  sacraments  holy 
signs.  And  writing  to  Bonifacius  of  the  Baptism  of  infants, 
he  saith,  "  If  sacraments  had  not  a  certain  similitude  of 
those  things  whereof  they  may  be  sacraments,  they  should 
be  no  sacraments  at  all.  And  of  this  similitude  they  do  for 
the  most  parts  receive  the  names  of  the  self-same  things  they 
signify."  By  these  words  of  St.  Augustine  it  appeareth, 
that  he  alloweth  the  common  description  of  a  sacrament, 

H  N.T.N. 
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which  is,  that  it  is  a  visible  sign  of  an  invisible  grace  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  setteth  out  to  the  eyes  and  other  outward  senses 
the  inward  working  of  God's  free  mercy,  and  doth,  as  it 
were,  seal  in  our  hearts  the  promises  of  God.' — Homily  on 
Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments,  pp.  296,  297. 

Accordingly,  starting  with  this  definition  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's the  writer  is  necessarily  carried  on  as  follows  : — 

'  You  shall  hear  how  many  sacraments  there  be,  that 
were  instituted  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  received  of  every  Christian  in  due  time  and 
order,  and  for  such  purpose  as  our  Saviour  Christ  willed 
them  to  be  received.  And  as  for  the  number  of  them,  if 
they  should  be  considered  accordiDg  to  the  exact  signification 
of  a  sacrament,  namely,  for  visible  signs  expressly  com- 
manded in  the  New  Testament,  whereunto  is  annexed  the 
promise  of  free  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  of  our  holiness 
and  joining  in  Christ,  there  be  but  two  ;  namely,  Baptism, 
and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  For  although  absolution  hath 
the  promise  of  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  yet  by  the  express  word 
of  the  New  Testament  it  hath  not  this  promise  annexed  and 
tied  to  the  visible  sign,  which  is  imposition  of  hands.  For 
this  visible  sign  (I  mean  laying  on  of  hands)  is  not  expressly 
commanded  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  used  in  absolution, 
as  the  visible  signs  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  : 
and  therefore  absolution  is  no  such  sacrament  as  Baptism 
and  the  Communion  are.  And  though  the  ordering  of 
ministers  hath  this  visible  sign  and  promise  ;  yet  it  lacks 
the  promise  of  remission  of  sin,  as  all  other  sacraments 
besides  the  two  above  named  do.  Therefore  neither  it,  nor 
any  other  sacrament  else,  be  such  sacraments  as  Baptism 
and  the  Communion  are.  But  in  a  general  acception,  the 
name  of  a  sacrament  may  be  attributed  to  any  thing,  where- 
by an  holy  thing  is  signified.  In  which  understanding  of  the 
word,  the  ancient  writers  have  given  this  name,  not  only  to 
the  other  five,  commonly  of  late  years  taken  and  used  for 
supplying  the  number  of  the  seven  sacraments  ;  but  also  to 
divers  and  sundry  other  ceremonies,  as  to  oil,  washing  of 
feet,  and  such  like  ;  not  meaning  thereby  to  repute  them 
as  sacraments,  in  the  same  signification  that  the  two  fore- 
named    sacraments    are.      And    therefore    St.    Augustine, 
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weighing  the  true  signification  and  exact  meaning  of  the 
word,  writing  to  Januarius,  and  also  in  the  third  Book  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  affirmeth,  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
Christians,  as  they  are  most  excellent  in  signification,  so  are 
they  most  few  in  number,  and  in  both  places  maketh 
mention  expressly  of  two,  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  And  although  there  are  retained 
by  order  of  the  Church  of  England,  besides  these  two, 
certain  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  about  the  institution  of 
ministers  in  the  Church,  Matrimony,  Confirmation  of 
Children,  by  examining  them  of  their  knowledge  in  the 
Articles  of  the  Faith,  and  joining  thereto  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  for  them,  and  likewise  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  ; 
yet  no  man  ought  to  take  these  for  sacraments,  in  such 
signification  and  meaning  as  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  :  but  either  for  godly  states  of  life, 
necessary  in  Christ's  Church,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be 
set  forth  by  public  action  and  solemnity,  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  or  else  judged  to  be  such  ordinances  as  may 
make  for  the  instruction,  comfort,  and  edification  of 
Christ's  Church.' — Homily  on  Common  Prayer  and  Sacra- 
ments, pp.  298—300. 

Another  definition  of  the  word  sacrament,  which  equally 
succeeds  in  limiting  it  to  the  two  principal  rites  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is  also  contained  in  the  Catechism,  as 
well  as  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage  : — '  Two  only,  as 
generally  necessary  to  salvation,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord.'  On  this  subject  the  folio  wing  remark  has  been 
made  : — 

4  The  Roman  Catholic  considers  that  there  are  seven 
[sacraments]  ;  we  do  not  strictly  determine  the  number. 
We  define  the  word  generally  to  be  an  "  outward  sign  of  an 
inward  grace,"  without  saying  to  how  many  ordinances  this 
applies.  However,  what  we  do  determine  is,  that  Christ 
has  ordained  two  special  sacraments,  as  generally  necessary 
to  salvation.  This,  then,  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  those 
two,  separating  them  from  all  other  whatever  ;  and  this  is 
nothing  else  but  saying  in  other  words  that  they  are  the 
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only  justifying  rites,  or  instruments  of  communicating  the 
Atonement,  which  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  us.  Ordina- 
tion, for  instance,  gives  power,  yet  without  making  the  soul 
acceptable  to  God  ;  Confirmation  gives  light  and  strength, 
yet  is  the  mere  completion  of  Baptism  ;  and  Absolution  may 
be  viewed  as  a  negative  ordinance  removing  the  barrier 
which  sin  has  raised  between  us  and  that  grace,  which  by 
inheritance  is  ours.  But  the  two  sacraments  "  of  the  Gos- 
pel," as  they  may  be  emphatically  styled,  are  the  instru- 
ments of  inward  life,  according  to  our  Lord's  declaration, 
that  Baptism  is  a  new  birth,  and  that  in  the  Eucharist  we 
eat  the  living  bread.' 
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§  8. — Transubstantiation. 

Article  xxviii. — '  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord 
cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ  ;  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  supersti- 
tions.' 

What  is  here  opposed  as  '  Transubstantiation,'  is  the 
shocking  doctrine  that  '  the  body  of  Christ,'  as  the  Article 
goes  on  to  express  it,  is  not  '  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  after 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  but  is  carnally  pressed 
with  the  teeth,'  that  It  is  a  body  or  substance  of  a  certain 
extension  and  bulk  in  space,  and  a  certain  figure  and  due 
disposition  in  parts,  whereas  we  hold  that  the  only  sub- 
stance such,  is  the  bread  which  we  see. 

This  is  plain  from  Article  xxix.,  which  quotes  St.  Augus- 
tine as  speaking  of  the  wicked  as  i  carnally  and  visibly 
pressing  with  their  teeth  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,'  not  the  real  substance,  a  statement  which 
even  the  Breviary  introduces  into  the  service  for  Corpus 
Christi  day. 

This  is  plain  also  from  the  words  of  the  Homily  : — 
4  Saith  Cyprian,  "  When  we  do  these  things,  we  need  not 
whet  our  teeth,  but  with  sincere  faith  we  break  and  divide 
that  holy  bread.  It  is  well  known  that  the  meat  we  seek  in 
this  supper  is  spiritual  food,  the  nourishment  of  the  soul,  a 
heavenly  refection,  and  not  earthly  ;  an  invisible  meat,  and 
not  a  bodily  :   a  ghostly  substance,  and  not  carnal.' 

Some  extracts  may  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect  from 
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Bishop  Taylor.    Speaking  of  what  has  been  believed  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  says  : — 

4  Sometimes  Christ  hath  appeared  in  His  own  shape, 
and  blood  and  flesh  hath  been  pulled  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  communicants  :  and  Plegilus,  the  priest,  saw  an  angel, 
showing  Christ  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  child  upon  the  altar, 
whom  he  first  took  in  his  arms  and  kissed,  but  did  eat  him 
up  presently  in  his  other  shape,  in  the  shape  of  a  wafer. 
"  Speciosa  certe  pax  nebulonis,  ut  qui  oris  praebuerat 
basium,  dentium  inferret  exitium,"  said  Berengarius  :  "  It 
was  but  a  Judas'  kiss  to  kiss  with  the  lip,  and  bite  with  the 
teeth."  '— Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  x.,  p.  12. 

Again  : — 

"  Yet  if  this  and  the  other  miracles  pretended,  had  not 
been  illusions  or  directly  fabulous,  it  had  made  very  much 
against  the  present  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  for 
they  represent  the  body  in  such  measure,  as  by  their  ex- 
plications it  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be  :  they  represent  it 
broken,  a  finger,  or  a  piece  of  flesh,  or  bloody,  or  bleeding, 
or  in  the  form  of  an  infant  ;  and  then,  when  it  is  in  the 
species  of  bread  :  for  if,  as  they  say,  Christ's  body  is 
present  no  longer  than  the  form  of  bread  remained,  how  can 
it  be  Christ's  body  in  the  miracle,  when  the  species  being 
gone,  it  is  no  longer  a  sacrament  ?  But  the  dull  inventors 
of  miracles  in  those  ages  considered  nothing  of  this  ;  the 
article  itself  was  then  gross  and  rude,  and  so  were  the 
instruments  of  probation.  I  noted  this,  not  only  to  show 
at  what  door  so  incredible  a  persuasion  entered,  but  that 
the  zeal  of  prevailing  in  it  hath  so  blinded  the  refiners  of  it 
in  this  age,  that  they  still  urge  these  miracles  for  proof, 
when,  if  they  do  any  thing  at  all,  they  reprove  the  present 
doctrine.' — Bp.  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  cccxi. 

Again  :  the  change  which  is  denied  in  the  article  is 
accurately  specified  in  another  passage  of  the  same  author : — 

•  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  unworthy  questions  which  this 
carnal  doctrine  introduces  .  .  .  neither  will  I  make  scrutiny 
concerning  Christ's  bones,  hair,  and  nails  ;  nor  suppose 
the  Roman  priests  to  be  such  KapxapoSovrcs,  and  to  have 
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such  "  saws  in  their  mouths  :"  these  are  appendages  of 
their  persuasion,  but  to  be  abominated  by  all  Christian 
and  modest  persons,  who  use  to  eat  not  the  bodies  but  the 
flesh  of  beasts,  and  not  to  devour,  but  to  worship  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  exaltation,  and  now  in  union  with  his 
divinity.' — On  the  Real  Presence,  II. 

And  again  : — 

4  They  that  deny  the  spiritual  sense,  and  affirm  the  natural, 
are  to  remember  that  Christ  reproved  all  senses  of  these 
words  that  were  not  spiritual.  And  by  the  way  let  me  ob- 
serve, that  the  expressions  of  some  chief  men  among  the 
Romanists  are  so  rude  and  crass,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
excuse  them  from  the  understanding  the  words  in  the  sense  of  the 
men  of  Capernaum  ;  for,  as  they  understood  Christ  to 
mean  His  "  true  flesh  natural  and  proper,"  so  do  they  :  as 
they  thought  Christ  intended  they  should  tear  Him  with 
their  teeth  and  suck  His  blood,  for  which  they  were  offended  ; 
so  do  these  men  not  only  think  so,  but  say  so,  and  are  not 
offended.  So  said  Alanus,  "  Apertissime  loquimur,  corpus 
Christi  vere  a  nobis  contrectari,  manducari,  circumgestari, 
dentibus  teri  [ground  by  the  teeth],  sensibiliter  sacrificari 
[sensibly  sacrificed],  non  minus  quam  ante  consecrationem 
panis,"  [not  less  than  the  bread  before  consecration]  ...  I 
thought  that  the  Romanists  had  been  glad  to  separate  their 
own  opinion  from  the  carnal  conceit  of  the  men  of  Caper- 
naum and  the  offended  disciples  .  .  .  but  I  find  that  Bellar- 
mine  owns  it,  even  in  them,  in  their  rude  circumstances,  for 
he  affirms  that  "  Christ  corrected  them  not  for  supposing 
so,  but  reproved  them  for  not  believing  it  to  be  so."  And 
indeed  himself  says  as  much  :  "  The  body  of  Christ  is 
truly  and  properly  manducated  or  chewed  with  the  body  in 
the  Eucharist ;"  and  to  take  off  the  foulness  of  the  ex- 
pression, by  avoiding  a  worse,  he  is  pleased  to  speak  non- 
sense :  "  A  thing  may  be  manducated  or  chewed,  though 
it  be  not  attrite  or  broken."  .  .  .  But  Bellarmine  adds, 
that  if  you  will  not  allow  him  to  say  so,  then  he  grants  it 
in  plain  terms,  that  Christ's  body  is  chewed,  is  attrite, 
or  broken  with  the  teeth,  and  that  not  tropically,  but  properly 
.  .  .  How  ?  under  the  species  of  bread,  and  invisibly.' — 
Ibid.  3. 
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Take  again  the  statement  of  Ussher  : — 

1  Paschasius  Radbertus,  who  was  one  of  the  first  setters 
forward  of  this  doctrine  in  the  West,  spendeth  a  large 
chapter  upon  this  point,  wherein  he  telleth  us,  that  Christ 
in  the  sacrament  did  show  himself  "  oftentimes  in  a  visible 
shape,  either  in  the  form  of  a  lamb,  or  in  the  colour  of  flesh 
and  blood  ;  so  that  while  the  host  was  a  breaking  or  an 
offering,  a  lamb  in  the  priest's  hands,  and  blood  in  the 
chalice  should  be  seen  as  it  were  flowing  from  the  sacrifice, 
that  what  lay  hid  in  a  mystery  might  to  them  that  yet 
doubted  be  made  manifest  in  a  miracle."  .  .  .  The  first 
[tale]  was  ...  of  a  Roman  matron,  who  found  a  piece  of  the 
sacramental  bread  turned  into  the  fashion  of  a  finger,  all 
bloody,  which  afterwards,  upon  the  prayers  of  St.  Gregory, 
was  converted  to  its  former  shape  again.  The  other  two 
were  first  coined  by  the  Grecian  liars.  .  .  .  The  former  of 
these  is  not  only  related  there,  but  also  in  the  legend  of 
Simeon  Metaphrastes  (which  is  such  another  author  among 
the  Grecians  as  Jacobus  de  Voragine  was  among  the  Latins) 
in  the  life  of  Arsenius,  .  .  .  how  that  a  little  child  was  seen 
upon  the  altar,  and  an  angel  cutting  him  into  small  pieces 
with  a  knife,  and  receiving  his  blood  into  the  chalice,  as 
long  as  the  priest  was  breaking  the  bread  into  little  parts. 
The  latter  is  of  a  certain  Jew,  receiving  the  sacrament  at 
St.  Basil's  hands,  converted  visibly  into  true  flesh  and 
blood.' — Ussher's  Answer  to  a  Jesuit,  pp.  62 — 64. 

Or  the  following  : — 

'  When  St.  Odo  was  celebrating  the  mass  in  the  presence 
of  certain  of  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  (who  maintained 
that  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  do  remain  in 
their  former  substance,  and  are  not  Christ's  true  body  and 
blood,  but  of  a  figure  of  it  :)  when  he  was  come  to  contrac- 
tion, presently  the  fragments  of  the  body  of  Christ  which 
he  held  in  his  hands,  began  to  pour  forth  blood  into  the 
chalice.  Whereupon  he  shed  tears  of  joy  ;  and  beckoning 
to  them  that  wavered  in  their  faith,  to  come  near  and  see 
the  wonderful  work  of  God  ;  as  soon  as  they  beheld  it  they 
cried  out,  "  O  holy  Prelate  !  to  whom  the  Son  of  God  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  himself  visibly  in  the  flesh,  pray  for 
us,  that  the  blood  we  see  here  present  to  our  eyes,  may 
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again  be  changed,  lest  for  our  unbelief  the  Divine  ven- 
geance fall  upon  us."  He  prayed  accordingly  ;  after  which 
looking  in  the  chalice,  he  saw  the  species  of  bread  and  wine, 
where  he  had  left  blood.  .  .  . 

'  St.  Wittekundus,  in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist, 
saw  a  child  enter  into  every  one's  mouth,  playing  and 
smiling  when  some  received  him,  and  with  an  abhorring 
countenance  when  he  went  into  the  mouths  of  others  ; 
Christ  thus  showing  this  saint  in  His  countenance,  who  were 
worthy,  and  who  unworthy  receivers.' — Johnson"1 s  Miracles 
of  Saints,  pp.  27,  28. 

The  same  doctrine  was  imposed  by  Nicholas  the  Second 
on  Berengarius,  as  the  confession  of  the  latter  shows,  which 
runs  thus  : — 

1  I,  Berengarius  .  .  .  anathematize  every  heresy,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been 
accused  ...  I  agree  with  the  Roman  Church  .  .  .  that  the 
bread  and  wine  which  are  placed  on  the  altar  are,  after 
consecration,  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  even  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  that  these  are 
sensibly,  and  not  merely  sacramentally,  but  in  truth, 
handled  and  broken  by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  ground 
by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful.' — Bowden's  Life  of  Gregory  VII., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  243. 

Another  illustration  of  the  sort  of  doctrine  offered  in  the 
Article,  may  be  given  from  Bellarmine,  whose  controversial 
statements  have  already  been  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  above  extracts.  He  thus  opposes  the  doctrine  of  intro- 
susception,  which  the  spiritual  view  of  the  Real  Presence 
naturally  suggests. 

He  observes,  that  there  are  two  particular  opinions,  false 
and  erroneous,  excogitated  in  the  schools  :  that  of  Dur- 
andus,  who  thought  it  probable  that  the  substance  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  without  magnitude  ; 
and  that  of  certain  ancients,  which  Occam  seems  after- 
wards to  have  followed,  that  though  it  has  magnitude, 
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(which  they  think  not  really  separable  from  substance,)  yet 
every  part  is  so  penetrated  by  every  other,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  without  figure,  without  distinction  and  order  of 
parts.'  With  this  he  contrasts  the  doctrine  which,  he 
maintains,  is  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  well  as  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  schools,  that  '  in  the  Eucharist 
whole  Christ  exists  with  magnitude  and  all  accidents, 
except  that  relation  to  a  heavenly  location  which  He  has 
as  He  is  in  heaven,  and  those  things  which  are  concomitants 
on  His  existence  in  that  location  ;  and  that  the  parts  and 
members  of  Christ's  body  do  not  penetrate  each  other,  but 
are  so  distinct  and  arranged  one  with  another,  as  to  have  a 
figure  and  order  suitable  to  a  human  body.' — De  Euchar., 
iii.  5. 

We  see  then,  that,  by  transubstantiation,  our  Article 
does  not  confine  itself  to  any  abstract  theory,  nor  aim  at 
any  definition  of  the  word  substance,  nor  in  rejecting  it, 
rejects  a  word,  nor  in  denying  a  '  mutatio  panis  et  vini,'  is 
denying  every  kind  of  change,  but  opposes  itself  to  a  certain 
plain  and  unambiguous  statement,  not  of  this  or  that  coun- 
cil, but  one  generally  received  or  taught  both  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  multitude,  that  the  material  elements  are  changed 
into  an  earthly,  fleshly,  and  organized  body,  extended  in 
size,  distinct  in  its  parts,  which  is  there  where  the  outward 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine  are,  and  only  does  not  meet 
the  senses,  nor  even  that  always. 

Objections  against  i  substance,'  '  nature,'  '  change,' 
4  accidents,'  and  the  like,  seem  more  or  less  questions  of 
words  and  inadequate  expressions  of  the  great  offence 
which  we  find  in  the  received  Roman  view  of  this  sacred 
doctrine. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  suitable  to  proceed  to  notice 
the  Explanation  appended  to  the  Communion  Service,  of 
our  kneeling  at  the  Lord's   Supper,  which  requires  ex- 
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planation  itself,  more  perhaps  than  any  parts  of  our  formu- 
laries.   It  runs  as  follows  : — 

6  Whereas  it  is  ordained  in  this  office  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  the  communicants  should 
receive  the  same  kneeling  :  (which  order  is  well  meant,  for 
a  signification  of  our  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ  therein  given  to  all  worthy  re- 
ceivers, and  for  the  avoiding  of  such  profanation  and  dis- 
order in  the  holy  communion,  as  might  otherwise  ensue  ;) 
yet,  lest  the  same  kneeling  should  by  any  persons,  either 
out  of  ignorance  and  infirmity,  or  out  of  malice  and  ob- 
stinacy, be  misconstrued  and  depraved, — It  is  hereby 
declared,  that  thereby  no  adoration  is  intended,  or  ought  to 
be  done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  or  wine  there 
bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's 
natural  flesh  and  blood.  For  the  sacramental  blood  and 
wine  remain  still  in  their  very  natural  substances,  and 
therefore  may  not  be  adored,  for  that  were  idolatry,  to  be 
abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians  ;  and  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven,  and  not 
here,  it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  body 
to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one.' 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  without  difficulty, — 1.  That '  no 
adoration  ought  to  be  done  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  there  bodily  received.'  2.  Nor  '  unto  any  corporal 
[i.e.  carnal]  presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood.' 
3.  That  '  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  remain  still  in 
their  very  natural  substances.'  4.  That  to  adore  them 
'  were  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians  ;' 
and  5.  That  '  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  are  in  heaven.' 

But  '  to  heaven  '  is  added,  '  and  not  here.'  Now  though 
it  be  allowed  that  there  is  no  '  corporal  presence  ;  [i.e.  in 
locality]  of  '  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood  '  here,  it  is 
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a  further  point  to  allow  that  '  Christ's  natural  body  and 
blood  '  are  '  not  here.'  And  the  question  is,  how  can  there 
be  any  presence  at  all  of  His  body  and  blood,  yet  a  presence 
such,  as  not  to  be  here  ?  How  can  there  be  any  presence, 
yet  not  local  ? 

Yet  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  in  question 
is  plain,  from  what  it  goes  on  to  say  in  proof  of  its  position  : 
'  It  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  at 
one  time  in  more  places  than  one.'  It  is  here  asserted  then, 
1.  Generally,  '  no  natural  body  can  be  in  more  places  than 
one ; '  therefore,  2.  Christ's  natural  body  cannot  be  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  or  there  where  the  bread  and  wine  are 
seen.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  local  presence  in  the 
Sacrament.  Yet,  that  there  is  a  presence  is  asserted  in  the 
Homilies,  as  quoted  above,  and  the  question  is,  as  just 
now  stated,  '  How  can  there  be  a  presence,  yet  not  a  local 
one  ?  ' 

Now,  first,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  question  to  be 
solved  is  the  truth  of  a  certain  philosophical  deduction,  not 
of  a  certain  doctrine  of  Scripture.  That  there  is  a  real 
presence,  Scripture  asserts,  and  the  Homilies,  Catechism, 
and  Communion  Service  confess  ;  but  the  explanation 
before  us  adds,  that  it  is  philosophically  impossible  that  it 
should  be  a  particular  kind  of  presence,  a  presence  of  which 
one  can  say  '  it  is  here,'  or  which  is  '  local.'  It  states  then  a 
philosophical  deduction  ;  but  to  such  deduction  none  of  us 
have  subscribed.  We  have  professed  in  the  words  of  the 
Canon  :  '  That  the  Book  of  Prayer,  &c.  containeth  in  it 
nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.'  Now,  a  position  like 
this  may  not  be,  and  is  not,  '  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,' 
and  yet  need  not  be  true  ;  e.g.  we  may  accept  St.  Clement's 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  containing  nothing  contrary 
to  Scripture,  nay,  as  altogether  most  scriptural,  and  yet 
this  would  not  hinder  us  from  rejecting  the  account  of  the 
Phoenix — as  contrary,  not  to  God's  word,  but  to  matter  of 
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fact.  Even  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  see  is  not  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  matters  of  fact  or  points  of  philosophy. 
Nay,  we  commonly  do  not  consider  that  we  need  take  the 
words  of  Scripture  itself  literally  about  the  sun's  standing 
still,  or  the  earth  being  fixed,  or  the  firmament  being  above. 
Those  at  least  who  distinguish  between  what  is  theological 
in  Scripture  and  what  is  scientific,  and  yet  admit  that 
Scripture  is  true,  have  no  ground  for  wondering  at  such 
persons  as  subscribe  to  a  paragraph,  of  which  at  the  same 
time  they  disallow  the  philosophy  ;  especially  considering 
they  expressly  subscribe  it  only  as  not  "  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God.'    This  then  is  what  must  be  said  first  of  all. 

Next,  the  philosophical  position  is  itself  capable  of  a  very 
specious  defence.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  at  all  know  what 
is  meant  by  distance  or  intervals  absolutely,  any  more  than 
we  know  what  is  meant  by  absolute  time.  Late  discoveries 
in  geology  have  tended  to  make  it  probable  that  time  may 
under  circumstances  go  indefinitely  faster  or  slower  than  it 
does  at  present  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  indefinitely  more 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  given  portion  of  it.  What  Moses 
calls  a  day,  geologists  wish  to  prove  to  be  thousands  of  years, 
if  we  measure  time  by  the  operations  at  present  effected  in 
it.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  what  we  mean  by 
distance,  or  why  we  should  not  be  at  this  moment  close  to 
the  throne  of  God,  though  we  seem  far  from  it.  Our 
measure  of  distance  is  our  hand  or  our  foot  ;  but  as  an 
object  a  foot  off  is  not  called  distant,  though  the  interval  is 
indefinitely  divisible  ;  neither  need  it  be  distant  either, 
after  it  has  been  multiplied  indefinitely.  Why  should  any 
conventional  measure  of  ours — why  should  the  perception 
of  our  eyes  or  our  ears,  be  the  standard  of  presence  or 
distance  ?  Christ  may  really  be  close  to  us,  though  in 
heaven,  and  His  presence  in  the  Sacrament  may  but  be  a 
manifestation  to  the  worshipper  of  that  nearness,  not  a 
change  of  place,  which  may  be  unnecessary.     But  on  this 
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subject  some  extracts  may  be  suitably  made  from  a  pam- 
phlet published  several  years  since,  and  admitting  of  one  or 
two  verbal  corrections,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  other  similar 
quotations  above,  shall  here  be  made  without  scruple  : — 

4  In  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service,  it  is 
argued,  that  a  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  Body  of  Christ  is  not  locally  present,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the  bread  as  being  locally 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Communion  Service 
itself,  Catechism,  Articles,  and  Homilies,  it  is  plainly  de- 
clared that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in  a  mysterious  way,  if 
not  locally,  yet  really  present,  so  that  we  are  able  after  some 
ineffable  manner  to  receive  It.  Whereas,  then,  the  ob- 
jection stands,  "  Christ  is  not  really  here,  because  He  is  not 
locally  here,"  our  formularies  answer,  "  He  is  really  here, 
yet  not  locally." 

4  But  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  saying 
that  Christ  is  really  present,  yet  not  locally  ?  I  will  make 
a  suggestion  on  the  subject.  What  do  we  mean  by  being 
present  ?  How  do  we  define  and  measure  it  ?  To  a  blind 
and  deaf  man,  that  only  is  present  which  he  touches  :  give 
him  hearing,  and  the  range  of  things  present  enlarges  ; 
every  thing  is  present  to  him  which  he  hears.  Give  him  at 
length  sight,  and  the  sun  may  be  said  to  be  present  to  him 
in  the  day  time,  and  myriads  of  stars  by  night.  The 
presence,  then,  of  a  thing  is  a  relative  word,  depending,  in 
a  popular  sense  of  it,  upon  the  channels  of  communication 
between  it  and  him  to  whom  it  is  present  ;  and  thus  it  is 
a  word  of  degree. 

4  Such  is  the  meaning  of  presence,  when  used  of  material 
objects  ; — very  different  from  this  is  the  conception  we 
form  of  the  presence  of  spirit  with  spirit.  The  most  in- 
timate presence  we  can  fancy  is  a  spiritual  presence  in  the 
soul ;  it  is  nearer  to  us  than  any  material  object  can  pos- 
sibly be  ;   for  our  body,  which  is  the  organ  of  conveying  to 
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us  the  presence  of  matter,  sets  bounds  to  its  approach 
towards  us.  If,  then,  spiritual  beings  can  be  brought  near 
to  us,  (and  that  they  can,  we  know,  from  what  is  told  us  of 
the  influences  of  Divine  grace,  and  again  of  evil  angels  upon 
our  souls)  their  presence  is  something  sui  generis,  of  a  more 
perfect  and  simple  character  than  any  presence  we  com- 
monly call  local.  And  further,  their  presence  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  degrees  of  nearness  ;  they  are  either  present 
or  not  present,  or,  in  other  words,  their  coming  is  not 
measured  by  space,  nor  their  absence  ascertained  by  dis- 
tance. In  the  case  of  things  material,  a  transit  through 
space  is  the  necessary  condition  of  approach  and  presence  ; 
but  in  things  spiritual,  (whatever  be  the  condition),  such  a 
transit  seems  not  to  be  a  condition.  The  condition  is  un- 
known. Once  more  :  while  beings  simply  spiritual  seem 
not  to  exist  in  place,  the  Incarnate  Son  does  ;  according  to 
our  Church's  statement  already  alluded  to,  that "  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven  and 
not  here,  it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  body 
to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one." 

'  Such  seems  to  be  the  mystery  attending  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  ;  He  has  a  body,  and  that  spiritual.  He  is  in 
place  ;  and  yet,  as  being  a  Spirit,  His  mode  of  approach — 
the  mode  in  which  He  makes  Himself  present  here  or 
there — may  be,  for  what  we  know,  as  different  from  the 
mode  in  which  material  bodies  approach  and  come,  as  a 
spiritual  presence  is  more  perfect.  As  material  bodies 
approach  by  moving  from  place  to  place,  so  the  approach 
and  presence  of  a  spiritual  body  may  be  in  some  other  way, 
— probably  is  in  some  other  way,  since  in  some  other  way, 
(as  it  would  appear)  not  gradual,  progressive,  approxi- 
mating, that  is,  locomotive,  but  at  once,  spirits  become 
present — may  be  such  as  to  be  consistent  with  his  re- 
maining on  God's  right  hand  while  He  becomes  present 
here, — that  is,  it  may  be  real  yet  not  local,  or,  in  a  word,  is 
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mysterious.  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  may  be  really, 
literally  present  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  yet  not  having 
become  present  by  local  passage,  may  still  literally  and 
really  be  on  God's  right  hand  ;  so  that,  though  they  be 
present  in  deed  and  truth,  it  may  be  impossible,  it  may  be 
untrue  to  say,  that  they  are  literally  in  the  elements,  or 
about  them,  or  in  the  soul  of  the  receiver.  These  may  be 
useful  modes  of  speech  according  to  the  occasion  ;  but  the 
true  determination  of  all  such  questions  may  be  this,  that 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood  are  locally  at  God's  right  hand, 
yet  really  present  here, — present  here,  but  not  here  in 
place,— because  they  are  spirit. 

4  To  assist  our  conceptions  on  this  subject,  I  would  recur 
to  what  I  said  just  now  about  the  presence  of  material 
objects,  by  way  of  putting  my  meaning  in  a  different  point 
of  view.  The  presence  of  a  material  object,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  matter  of  degree,  and  ascertained  by 
the  means  of  apprehending  it  which  belong  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  present.  It  is  in  some  sense  a  correlative  of  the  senses. 
A  fly  may  be  as  near  an  edifice  as  a  man  ;  yet  we  do  not 
call  it  present  to  the  fly,  because  it  cannot  see  it ;  and  we 
call  it  present  to  the  man  because  he  can.  This,  however,  is 
but  a  popular  view  of  the  matter  :  when  we  consider  it 
carefully,  it  certainly  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  meant  by 
the  presence  of  a  material  object  relatively  to  us.  It  is  in 
some  respects  truer  to  say  that  a  thing  is  present,  which  is 
so  circumstanced  as  to  act  upon  us  and  influence  us,  whether 
we  are  sensible  of  it  or  not.  Now  this  is  what  the  Catholic 
Church  seems  to  hold  concerning  our  Lord's  Presence  in 
the  Sacrament,  that  He  then  personally  and  bodily  is  with 
us  in  the  way  an  object  is  which  we  call  present  :  how  He  is 
so,  we  know  not,  but  that  He  should  be  so,  though  he  be 
millions  of  miles  away,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the 
influence  of  eyesight  upon  us  is  to  a  blind  man.  The  stars 
are  millions  of  miles  off,  yet  they  impress  ideas  upon  our 
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souls  through  our  sight.  We  know  but  of  five  senses  :  we 
know  not  whether  or  not  human  nature  be  capable  of  more  ; 
we  know  not  whether  or  not  the  soul  possesses  anything 
analogous  to  them.  We  know  nothing  to  negative  the 
notion  that  the  soul  may  be  capable  of  having  Christ 
present  to  it  by  stimulating  of  dormant,  or  the  development 
of  possible  energies. 

'  As  sight  for  certain  purposes  annihilates  space,  so  other 
unknown  capacities,  bodily  or  spiritual,  may  annihilate  it 
for  other  purposes.  Such  a  practical  annihilation  was  in- 
volved in  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  St.  Paul  on  his  con- 
version. Such  a  practical  annihilation  is  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  ascension  ;  to  speak  according  to  the 
ideas  of  space  and  time  commonly  received,  what  must  have 
been  the  rapidity  of  that  motion  by  which,  within  ten  days, 
He  placed  our  human  nature  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ? 
Is  it  more  mysterious  that  He  should  "  open  the  heavens," 
to  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  in  the  sacramental  rite  ;  that 
He  should  then  dispense  with  time  and  space,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  daily  dispensed  with,  in  the  sun's  warming 
us  at  the  distance  of  100,000,000  of  miles,  than  that  He 
should  have  dispensed  with  them  on  occasion  of  His  ascend- 
ing on  high  ?  He  who  showed  what  the  passage  of  an 
incorruptible  body  was  ere  it  had  reached  God's  throne, 
thereby  suggests  to  us  what  may  be  its  coming  back  and 
presence  with  us  now,  when  at  length  glorified  and  become 
spirit. 

w  In  answer,  then,  to  the  problem,  how  Christ  comes  to 
us  while  remaining  on  high,  I  answer  just  as  much  as  this, — 
that  He  comes  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  and  by 
the  Sacrament.  Locomotion  is  the  means  of  a  material 
presence  ;  the  Sacrament  is  the  means  of  His  spiritual 
Presence.  As  faith  is  the  means  of  our  receiving  It,  so  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Agent  and  the  Sacrament  the  means  of 
His  imparting  It ;   and  therefore  we  call  It  a  Sacramental 
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Presence.  We  kneel  before  His  heavenly  Throne,  and  the 
distance  is  as  nothing  ;  it  is  as  if  that  Throne  were  the  Altar 
close  to  us. 

6  Let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  I  am  not  proving  or 
determining  anything  ;  I  am  only  showing  how  it  is  that 
certain  propositions  which  at  first  sight  seem  contradictions 
in  terms,  are  not  so, — I  am  but  pointing  out  one  way  of 
reconciling  them.  If  there  is  but  one  way  assignable,  the 
force  of  all  antecedent  objection  against  the  possibility  of 
any  at  all  is  removed,  and  then  of  course  there  may  be  other 
ways  supposable  though  not  assignable.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  a  mere  idle  use  of  words  to  say  that  Christ  is  really 
and  literally,  yet  not  locally,  present  in  the  Sacrament  ; 
that  He  is  there  given  to  us,  not  in  figure  but  in  truth,  and 
yet  is  still  only  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  I  have  wished  to 
remove  this  seeming  impossibility. 

'  If  it  be  asked,  why  attempt  to  remove  it,  I  answer  that 
I  have  no  wish  to  do  so,  if  persons  will  not  urge  it  against 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  Men  maintain  it  is  an  impossibility, 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  force  a  believer  in  it  to  say 
why  it  should  not  be  so  accounted.  And  then  when  he  gives 
a  reason,  they  turn  round  and  accuse  him  of  subtleties,  and 
refinements,  and  scholastic  trifling.  Let  them  but  believe 
and  act  on  the  truth  that  the  consecrated  bread  is  Christ's 
Body,  as  He  says,  and  no  officious  comment  on  his  words 
will  be  attempted  by  any  well- judging  mind.  But  when 
they  say  "  this  cannot  be  literally  true,  because  it  is  im- 
possible ;"  then  they  force  those  who  think  it  is  literally 
true,  to  explain  how,  according  to  their  notions,  it  is  not 
impossible.  And  those  who  ask  hard  questions  must  put 
up  with  hard  answers.' 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  Explanatory  Paragraph 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  to  interfere  with  the 
doctrine,  elsewhere  taught  in  our  formularies,  of  a  real 
super-local  presence  in  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
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§  9. — Masses. 

Article  xxxi. — '  The  sacrifice  (sacrificia)  of  Masses,  in 
which  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  priests  did  offer 
Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of 
pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits  (perniciosae  imposturae).' 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  this  passage  that  the 
Articles  are  not  written  against  the  creed  of  the  Roman 
Church,  but  against  actual  existing  errors  in  it,  whether 
taken  into  its  system  or  not.  Here  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
is  not  spoken  of,  in  which  the  special  question  of  doctrine 
would  be  introduced  ;  but '  the  sacrifice  of  Masses,'  certain 
observances  for  the  most  part  private  and  solitary,  which 
the  writers  of  the  Articles  saw  before  their  eyes,  and  knew 
to  have  been  in  force  in  time  past,  and  which  involved 
certain  opinions  and  a  certain  teaching.  Accordingly  the 
passage  proceeds,  '  in  which  it  was  commonly  said  ;'  which 
surely  is  a  strictly  historical  mode  of  speaking. 

If  any  testimony  is  necessary  in  aid  of  what  is  so  plain 
from  the  wording  of  the  Article  itself,  it  is  found  in  the  drift 
of  the  following  passage  from  Burnet  : — 

4  It  were  easy  from  all  the  rituals  of  the  ancients  to  shew, 
that  they  had  none  of  those  ideas  that  are  now  in  the 
Roman  Church.  They  had  but  one  altar  in  a  Church,  and 
probably  but  one  in  a  city  :  they  had  but  one  communion 
in  a  day  at  that  altar  :  so  far  were  they  from  the  many 
altars  in  every  church,  and  the  many  masses  at  every  altar, 
that  are  now  in  the  Roman  Church.  They  did  not  know 
what  solitary  masses  were,  without  a  communion.  All  the 
liturgies  and  all  the  writings  of  ancients  are  as  express  in 
this  matter  as  is  possible.    The  whole  constitution  of  their 
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worship  and  discipline  shews  it.  Their  worship  always 
concluded  with  the  Eucharist  :  such  as  were  not  capable 
of  it,  as  the  catechumens,  and  those  who  were  doing  public 
penance  for  their  sins,  assisted  at  the  more  general  parts 
of  the  worship  ;  and  so  much  of  it  was  called  their  mass, 
because  they  were  dismissed  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  When 
that  was  done,  then  the  faithful  stayed,  and  did  partake  of 
the  Eucharist ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  they  were  like- 
wise dismissed,  from  whence  it  came  to  be  called  the  mass 
of  the  faithful. — Burnet  on  the  XXXIsf  Article,  p.  482. 

These  sacrifices  are  said  to  be  '  blasphemous  fables  and 
pernicious  impostures.'  Now  the  i  blasphemous  fable  '  is 
the  teaching  that  there  is  a  sacrifice  for  sin  other  than 
Christ's  death,  and  that  masses  are  that  sacrifice.  And 
the  '  pernicious  imposture  '  is  the  turning  this  belief  into  a 
means  of  filthy  lucre. 

1.  That  the  '  blasphemous  fable  '  is  the  teaching  that 
masses  are  sacrifices  for  sin  distinct  from  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ's  death,  is  plain  from  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Article.  "  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect 
redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction,  for  all  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual.  And  there  is 
none  other  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  that  alone.  Wherefore 
the  sacrifice  of  masses,  &c.'  It  is  observable  too  that  the 
heading  of  the  Article  runs,  '  Of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ 
finished  upon  the  Cross,'  which  interprets  the  drift  of  the 
statement  contained  in  it  about  masses. 

Our  Communion  Service  shows  it  also,  in  which  the  prayer 
of  consecration  commences  pointedly  with  a  declaration, 
which  has  the  force  of  a  protest,  that  Christ  made  on  the 
Cross  '  by  His  one  oblation  of  Himself,  once  offered,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' 

And  again  in  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  :  '  We  entirely 
desire  thy  fatherly  goodness  mercifully  to  accept  our  sacri- 
fice of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  most  humbly  beseeching 
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thee  to  grant  that  by  the  merits  and  death  of  Thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  through  faith  in  His  blood,  we  and  all  Thy 
whole  Church  may  obtain  remission  of  our  sins  and  all  other 
benefits  of  His  passion.' 

But  the  popular  charge  still  urged  against  the  Roman 
system  as  introducing  in  the  Mass  a  second  or  rather  con- 
tinually recurring  atonement,  is  a  sufficient  illustration, 
without  further  quotations  of  this  part  of  the  Article. 

2.  That  the  '  blasphemous  and  pernicious  imposture  '  is 
the  turning  the  Mass  into  a  gain  is  plain  from  such  passages 
as  the  following  : — 

1  With  what  earnestness,  with  what  vehement  zeal,  did 
our  Saviour  Christ  drive  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the 
temple  of  God,  and  hurled  down  the  tables  of  the  changers 
of  money,  and  the  seats  of  the  dove-sellers,  and  could  not 
abide  that  a  man  should  carry  a  vessel  through  the  temple. 
He  told  them  that  they  had  made  His  Father's  house  a 
den  of  thieves,  partly  through  their  superstition,  hypocrisy, 
false  worship,  false  doctrine,  and  insatiable  covetousness, 
and  partly  through  contempt,  abusing  that  place  with 
walking  and  talking,  with  worldly  matters,  without  all  fear 
of  God,  and  due  reverence  to  that  place.  What  dens  of 
thieves  the  Churches  of  England  have  been  made  by  the 
blasphemous  buying  and  selling  the  most  precious  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Mass,  as  the  world  was  made  to 
believe,  at  dirges,  at  months  minds,  at  trentalls,  in  abbeys 
and  chantries,  besides  other  horrible  abuses,  (God's  holy 
name  be  blessed  for  ever,)  which  we  now  see  and  under- 
stand. All  these  abominations  they  that  supply  the  room 
of  Christ  have  cleansed  and  purged  the  Churches  of 
England  of,  taking  away  all  such  fulsomeness  and  filthiness, 
as  through  blind  devotion  and  ignorance  hath  crept  into 
the  Church  these  many  hundred  years.' — On  repairing  and 
keeping  clean  of  Churches,  pp.  229,  230. 

Other  passages  are  as  follow  : — 

1  Have  not  the  Christians  of  late  days,  and  even  in  our 
days  also,  in  like  manner  provoked  the  displeasure  and 
indignation  of  Almighty  God  ;   partly  because  they  have 
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profaned  and  defiled  their  churches  with  heathenish  and 
Jewish  abuses,  with  images  and  idols,  with  numbers  of 
altars,  too  superstitiously  and  intolerably  abused,  with 
gross  abusing  and  filthy  corrupting  of  the  Lord's  holy 
Supper,  the  blessed  sacrament  of  His  body  and  blood,  with 
an  infinite  number  of  toys  and  trifles  of  their  own  devices, 
to  make  a  goodly  outward  shew,  and  to  deface  the  homely, 
simple,  and  sincere  religion  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  partly,  they 
resort  to  the  Church  like  hypocrites,  full  of  all  iniquity  and 
sinful  hfe,  having  a  vain  and  dangerous  fancy  and  per- 
suasion, that  if  they  come  to  the  Church,  besprinkle  them 
with  holy  water,  hear  a  mass,  and  be  blessed  with  a  chalice, 
though  they  understand  not  one  word  of  the  whole  service, 
nor  feel  one  motion  of  repentance  in  their  heart,  all  is  well, 
all  is  sure  ?  ' — On  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer,  p.  293. 

Again  : — 

'  What  hath  been  the  cause  of  this  gross  idolatry,  but  the 
ignorance  hereof  ?  What  hath  been  the  cause  of  this 
mummish  massing,  but  the  ignorance  hereof  ?  Yea,  what 
hath  been,  and  what  is  at  this  day  the  cause  of  this  want  of 
love  and  charity,  but  the  ignorance  hereof  ?  Let  us  there- 
fore so  travel  to  understand  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  we  be 
no  cause  of  the  decay  of  God's  worship,  of  no  idolatry,  of 
no  dumb  massing,  of  no  hate  and  malice  ;  so  may  we  the 
boldlier  have  access  thither  to  our  comfort.' — Homily- 
concerning  the  Sacrament,  pp.  377,  378. 

To  the  same  purpose  is  the  following  passage  from  Bishop 
Bull's  Sermons  : — 

'  It  were  easy  to  shew,  how  the  whole  frame  of  religion 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  is  distinguished 
from  that  Christianity  which  we  hold  in  common  with 
them,  is  evidently  designed  and  contrived  to  serve  the 
interest  and  profit  of  them  that  rule  that  Church,  by  the 
disservices,  yea,  and  ruin  of  those  souls  that  are  under  their 
government  .  .  .  What  can  the  doctrine  of  men's  playing 
an  aftergame  for  their  salvation  in  purgatory  be  designed 
for,  but  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  priest's  masses  and  dirges 
for  the  dead  ?  Why  must  a  solitary  mass,  bought  for  a 
piece  of  money,  performed  and  participated  by  a  priest 
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alone,  in  a  private  corner  of  a  church,  be,  not  only  against 
the  sense  of  Scripture  and  the  Primitive  Church,  but  also 
against  common  sense  and  grammar,  called  a  Communion, 
and  be  accounted  useful  to  him  that  buys  it,  though  he  never 
himself  receive  the  sacrament,  or  but  once  a  year  ;  but  for 
this  reason,  that  there  is  great  gain,  but  no  godliness  at  all, 
in  this  doctrine  ?  ' — Bp.  Bull's  Sermons,  p.  10. 

And  Burnet  says, 

1  Without  going  far  in  tragical  expressions,  we  cannot 
hold  saying  what  our  Saviour  said  upon  another  occasion, 
44  My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den 
of  thieves."  A  trade  was  set  up  on  this  foundation.  The 
world  was  made  believe,  that  by  the  virtue  of  so  many 
masses,  which  were  to  be  purchased  by  great  endowments,  souls 
were  redeemed  out  of  purgatory,  and  scenes  of  visions  and 
apparitions,  sometimes  of  the  tormented,  and  sometimes 
of  the  delivered  souls,  were  published  in  all  places  :  which 
had  so  wonderful  an  effect,  that  in  two  or  three  centuries, 
endowments  increased  to  so  vast  a  degree,  that  if  the  scandals 
of  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  statutes  of  mortmain 
on  the  other,  had  not  restrained  the  profuseness  that  the 
world  was  wrought  up  to  on  this  account,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  how  far  this  might  have  gone  ;  perhaps  to  an 
entire  subjecting  of  the  temporalty  to  the  spiritualty.  The 
practices  by  which  this  was  managed,  and  the  effects  that 
followed  on  it,  we  can  call  by  no  other  name  than  downright 
impostures  ;  worse  than  the  making  or  vending  false  coin  : 
when  the  world  was  drawn  in  by  such  arts  to  plan  bargains, 
to  redeem  their  own  souls,  and  the  souls  of  their  ancestors 
and  posterity,  so  many  masses  were  to  be  said,  and  forfeitures 
were  to  follow  upon  their  not  being  said  :  thus  the  masses 
were  really  the  price  of  the  lands. — On  Article  XXII.,  pp. 
303,  304. 

The  truth  of  these  representations  cannot  be  better 
shewn  than  by  extracting  the  following  passage  from  the 
Session  22  of  the  Council  of  Trent  : — 

4  Whereas  many  things  appear  to  have  crept  in  hereto- 
fore, whether  by  the  fault  of  the  times  or  by  the  neglect 
and  wickedness  of  men,  foreign  to  the  dignity  of  so  great  a 
sacrifice,  in  order  that  it  may  regain  its  due  honour  and 
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observance,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  His 
faithful  people,  the  Holy  Council  decrees,  that  the  bishops, 
ordinaries  of  each  place,  diligently  take  care  and  be  bound, 
to  forbid  and  put  an  end  to  all  those  things,  which  either 
avarice,  which  is  idolatry,  or  irreverence,  which  is  scarcely 
separable  from  impiety,  or  superstition,  the  presence  of  true 
piety,  has  introduced.  And,  to  say  much  in  a  few  words, 
first  of  all,  as  to  avarice,  let  them  altogether  forbid  agree- 
ments, and  bargains  of  payment  of  whatever  kind,  and 
whatever  is  given  for  celebrating  new  masses  ;  moreover  im- 
portunate and  mean  extortion,  rather  than  petition  of  alms, 
and  such  like  practices,  which  border  on  simoniacal  sin, 
certainly  on  filthy  lucre.  .  .  .  And  let  them  banish  from  the 
Church  those  musical  practices,  when  with  the  organ  or  with 
the  chant  any  thing  lascivious  or  impure  is  mingled ;  also 
all  secular  practices,  vain  and  therefore  profane  conversa- 
tions, promenadings,  bustle,  clamour  ;  so  that  the  house 
of  God  may  truly  seem  and  be  called  the  house  of  prayer. 
Lastly,  lest  any  opening  be  given  to  superstition,  let  them 
provide  by  edict  and  punishments  appointed,  that  the 
priests  celebrate  it  at  no  other  than  the  due  hours,  nor  use 
rites  and  ceremonies  and  prayers  in  the  celebration  of 
masses,  other  than  those  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Church,  and  received  on  frequent  and  laudable  use.  And 
let  them  altogether  remove  from  the  Church  a  set  number 
of  certain  masses  and  candles,  which  has  proceeded  rather 
from  superstitious  observance  than  from  true  religion,  and 
teach  the  people  in  what  consists,  and  from  whom,  above 
all,  proceeds  the  so  precious  and  heavenly  fruit  of  this  most 
holy  sacrifice.  And  let  them  admonish  the  same  people 
to  come  frequently  to  their  parish  Churches,  at  least  on 
Sundays  and  the  greater  feasts,'  &c. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  conceived  that  the  Article  before 
us  neither  speaks  against  the  Mass  in  itself,  nor  against  its 
being  an  offering  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin  ;  but  against  its  being  viewed,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  independent  of  or  distinct  from  the  Sacrifice  on 
the  Cross,  which  is  blasphemy,  and,  on  the  other,  its  being 
directed  to  the  emolument  of  those  to  whom  it  pertains  to 
celebrate  it,  which  is  imposture  in  addition. 
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§  10. — Marriage  of  Clergy. 

Article  xxxii. — '  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  are  not 
commanded  by  God's  law,  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single 
life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage.' 

There  is  literally  no  subject  for  controversy  in  these 
words,  since  even  the  most  determined  advocates  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  admit  their  truth.  The  duty  of 
clerical  celibacy  is  grounded  not  on  God's  law,  but  on  the 
Church's  rule,  or  on  vow.  No  one,  for  instance,  can  question 
the  vehement  zeal  of  St.  Jerome  in  behalf  of  this  observance, 
yet  he  makes  the  following  admission  in  his  attack  upon 
Jovinian  : — 

6  Jovinian  says,  "  You  speak  in  vain,  since  the  Apostle 
appointed  Bishops,  and  Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  the 
husbands  of  one  wife,  and  having  children."  But,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  that  he  has  not  a  precept  concerning  virgins, 
yet  gives  a  council,  as  having  received  mercy  of  the  Lord, 
and  urges  throughout  that  discourse  a  preference  of  vir- 
ginity to  marriage,  and  advises  what  he  does  not  command, 
lest  he  seem  to  cast  a  snare,  and  to  impose  a  burden  too 
great  for  man's  nature  ;  so  also,  in  ecclesiastical  order, 
seeing  that  an  infant  Church  was  then  forming  out  of  the 
Gentiles,  he  gives  the  lighter  precepts  to  recent  converts, 
lest  they  should  fail  under  them  through  fear.' — Adv. 
Jovinian,  i.  34. 

And  the  Council  of  Trent  merely  lays  down  : 

6  If  any  shall  say  that  clerks  in  holy  orders,  or  regulars, 
who  have  solemnly  professed  chastity,  can  contract  matri- 
mony, and  that  the  contract  is  valid  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical 
law  or  vow,  let  him  be  anathema.' — Sess.  24,  Can.  9. 

Here  the  observance  is  placed  simply  upon  rule  of  the 
Church  or  upon  vow,  neither  of  which  exists  in  the  English 
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Church  ;  '  therefore,'  as  the  Article  logically  proceeds,  4  it 
is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  other  Christian  men,  to  marry 
at  their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve 
better  to  godliness.'  Our  Church  leaves  the  discretion  with 
the  clergy  ;  and  most  persons  will  allow  that,  under  our 
circumstances,  she  acts  wisely  in  doing  so.  That  she  has 
power,  did  she  so  choose,  to  take  from  them  this  discretion, 
and  to  oblige  them  either  to  marriage  or  to  celibacy,  would 
seem  to  be  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  following  extract 
from  the  Homilies  ;  though,  whether  an  enforcement  either 
of  the  one  or  the  other  rule  would  be  expedient  and  pious,  is 
another  matter.    Speaking  of  fasting,  the  Homily  says  : — 

'  God's  Church  ought  not,  neither  may  it  be  so  tied  to 
that  or  any  other  order  now  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made 
and  devised  by  the  authority  of  man,  but  that  it  may  law- 
fully,  for  just  causes,  alter,  change,  or  mitigate  those  ecclesias- 
tical decrees  and  orders,  yea,  recede  wholly  from  them,  and 
break  them,  when  they  tend  either  to  superstition  or  to  im- 
piety ;  when  they  draw  the  people  from  God  rather  than 
work  any  edification  in  them.  This  authority  Christ  Him- 
self used,  and  left  it  to  His  Church.  He  used  it,  I  say,  for 
the  order  or  decree  made  by  the  elders  for  washing  oft- 
times,  which  was  diligently  observed  of  the  Jews  ;  yet 
tending  to  superstition,  our  Saviour  Christ  altered  and 
changed  the  same  in  His  Church  into  a  profitable  sacra- 
ment, the  sacrament  of  our  regeneration,  or  new  birth. 
This  authority  to  mitigate  laws  and  decrees  ecclesiastical, 
the  Apostles  practised,  when  they,  writing  from  Jerusalem 
unto  the  congregation  that  was  at  Antioch,  signified  unto 
them,  that  they  would  not  lay  any  further  burden  upon 
them,  but  these  necessaries  :  that  is,  "  that  they  should  ab- 
stain from  things  offered  unto  idols,  from  blood,  from  that 
which  is  strangled,  and  from  fornication  ;"  notwithstanding 
that  Moses's  law  required  many  other  observances.  This 
authority  to  change  the  orders,  decrees,  and  constitutions 
of  the  Church,  was,  after  the  Apostle's  time,  used  of  the 
fathers  about  the  manner  of  fasting,  as  it  appeareth  in  the 
Tripartite  History.  .  .  .  Thus  ye  have  heard,  good  people, 
first,  that  Christian  subjects  are  bound  even  in  conscience 
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to  obey  princes'  laws,  which  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  God.  Ye  have  also  heard  that  Christ's  Church  is  not 
so  bound  to  observe  any  order,  law,  or  decree  made  by  man, 
to  prescribe  a  form  in  religion,  but  that  the  Church  hath 
full  power  and  authority  from  God  to  change  and  alter  the 
same,  when  need  shall  require  ;  which  hath  been  shewed 
you  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  by  the  practice 
of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Fathers  since  that  time.' — 
Homily  on  Fasting,  p.  242 — 244. 

To  the  same  effect  the  34th  Article  declares  that, 

4  It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in 
all  places  one,  and  utterly  like  ;  for  at  all  times  they  have 
been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  diversities  of 
countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be 
ordained  against  God's  Word.  Whosoever,  through  his 
private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break 
the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and 
approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked 
openly.'— Article  XXXIV. 
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§  11. — The  Homilies. 

Article  xxxv. — '  The  second  Book  of  Homilies  doth 
contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  necessary  for 
these  times,  as  doth  the  former  Book  of  Homilies.' 

This  Article  has  been  treated  of  in  No.  82  of  these  Tracts, 
in  the  course  of  an  answer  given  to  an  opponent,  who  accused 
its  author  of  not  fairly  receiving  the  Homilies,  because  he 
dissented  from  their  doctrine,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is 
Antichrist,  and  that  regeneration  was  vouchsafed  under 
the  law.  The  passage  of  the  Tract  shall  here  be  inserted, 
with  some  abridgment. 

1  I  say  plainly,  then,  I  have  not  subscribed  the  Homilies, 
nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  any  member  of  the  English 
Church  should  be  subjected  to  what,  if  considered  as  an 
extended  confession,  would  indeed  be  a  yoke  of  bondage. 
Romanism  surely  is  innocent,  compared  with  that  system 
which  should  impose  upon  the  conscience  a  thick  octavo 
volume,  written  flowingly  and  freely  by  fallible  men,  to  be 
received  exactly,  sentence  by  sentence  :  I  cannot  conceive 
any  grosser  instance  of  a  pharisaical  tradition  than  this 
would  be.  No  ;  such  a  proceeding  would  render  it  im- 
possible (I  will  say)  for  any  one  member,  lay  or  clerical,  of 
the  Church  to  remain  in  it,  who  was  subjected  to  such  an 
ordeal.  For  instance  ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  reader 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  political  reasons  for  fasting, 
though  indirectly  introduced,  yet  fully  admitted  and  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Homily  on  the  subject.  He  would  not  like  to 
subscribe  the  declaration  that  eating  fish  was  a  duty,  not 
only  as  being  a  kind  of  fasting,  but  as  making  provisions 
cheap,  and  encouraging  the  fisheries.  He  would  not  like 
the  association  of  religion  with  earthly  politics. 
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4  How,  then,  are  we  bound  to  the  Homilies  ?  By  the 
Thirty-fifth  Article,  which  speaks  as  follow  : — "  The  second 
Book  of  Homilies  .  .  .  doth  contain  a  godly  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  as  doth  the 
former  Book  of  Homilies."  Now,  observe,  this  Article  does 
not  speak  of  every  statement  made  in  them,  but  of  the 
"  doctrine."  It  speaks  of  the  view  or  cast,  or  body  of  doctrine 
contained  in  them.  In  spite  of  ten  thousand  incidental 
propositions,  as  in  any  large  book,  there  is,  it  is  obvious,  a 
certain  line  of  doctrine,  which  may  be  contemplated  con- 
tinuously in  its  shape  and  direction.  For  instance  ;  if 
you  say  you  disprove  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times,  no  one  supposes  you  to  mean  that  every 
sentence  and  half  sentence  is  a  lie.  I  say  then,  that,  in 
like  manner,  when  the  Article  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Homilies,  it  does  not  measure  the  letter  of  them  by  the 
inch,  it  does  not  imply  that  they  contain  no  propositions 
which  admit  of  two  opinions  ;  but  it  speaks  of  a  certain 
determinate  line  of  doctrine,  and  moreover  adds,  it  is 
"  necessary  for  these  times"  Does  not  this,  too,  show  the 
same  thing  ?  If  a  man  said,  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  are 
seasonable  at  this  moment,  as  their  title  signifies,  would  he 
not  speak  of  them  as  taking  a  certain  line,  and  bearing  in  a 
certain  way  ?  Would  he  not  be  speaking,  not  of  phrases, 
or  sentences,  but  of  a  "  doctrine  "  in  them  tending  one  way, 
viewed  as  a  whole  ?  Would  he  be  inconsistent,  if  after 
praising  them  as  seasonable,  he  continued,  "  yet  I  do  not 
pledge  myself  to  every  view  or  sentiment ;  there  are  some 
things  in  them  hard  of  digestion,  or  overstated,  or  doubtful, 
or  subtle  ?  " 

4  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  irrelevancy  of  the  charge 
in  question,  it  is  the  particular  point  in  which  it  is  urged 
that  I  dissent  from  the  Homilies, — a  question  concerning 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ;  viz.  whether  Papal  Rome  is 
Antichrist  !    An  iron  yoke  indeed  you  would  forge  for  the 
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conscience,  when  you  oblige  us  to  assent,  not  only  to  all 
matters  of  doctrine  which  the  Homilies  contain,  but  even 
to  their  opinion  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
Why,  we  do  not  ascribe  authority  in  such  matters  even  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  fathers. 

4  I  will  put  what  I  have  been  saying  in  a  second  point  of 
view.  The  Homilies  are  subsidiary  to  the  Articles  ;  there- 
fore they  are  of  authority  so  far  as  they  bring  out  the  sense 
of  the  Articles,  and  are  not  of  authority  where  they  do  not. 
For  instance,  they  say  that  David,  though  unbaptized,  was 
regenerated,  as  you  have  quoted.  This  statement  cannot  be 
of  authority,  because  it  not  only  does  not  agree,  but  it  even 
disagrees,  with  the  ninth  Article,  which  translates  the 
Latin  word  "  renatis  "  by  the  English  "  baptized."  But 
observe,  if  this  mode  of  viewing  the  Homilies  be  taken,  as 
it  fairly  may,  you  suffer  from  it  ;  for  the  Apocrypha, 
being  the  subject  of  an  Article,  the  comment  furnished  in  the 
Homily  is  binding  on  you,  whereas  you  reject  it. 

4  A  further  remark  will  bring  us  to  the  same  point. 
Another  test  of  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Homilies 
is  this  : — Take  their  table  of  contents  ;  examine  the 
headings  ;  these  surely,  taken  together,  will  give  the  sub- 
stance of  their  teaching.  Now  I  hold  fully  and  heartily 
the  doctrine  of  the  Homilies,  under  every  one  of  these 
headings  :  the  only  points  to  which  I  should  not  accede, 
nor  think  myself  called  upon  to  accede,  would  be  certain 
matters  subordinate  to  the  doctrines  to  which  the  headings 
refer — matters  not  of  doctrine,  but  of  opinion,  as,  that 
Rome  is  the  Antichrist  :  or  of  historical  fact,  as,  that  there 
was  a  Pope  Joan.  But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  can  you 
subscribe  the  doctrine  of  the  Homilies  under  every  one  of 
its  formal  headings  ;  I  believe  you  cannot.  The  Homily 
against  Disobedience  and  Wilful  Rebellion  is,  in  many  of 
its  elementary  principles,  decidedly  uncongenial  with  your 
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yet  it  may  be  allowable  to  add  from  the  Homilies  a  number 
of  propositions  and  statements  of  more  or  less  importance 
which  are  too  much  forgotten  at  this  day,  and  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  certain  schools  of  religion,  which 
at  the  present  moment  are  so  eager  in  claiming  the  Homilies 
to  themselves.  This  is  not  done,  as  the  extract  already 
read  will  show,  with  the  intention  of  maintaining  that  they 
are  one  and  all  binding  on  the  conscience  of  those  who 
subscribe  the  Thirty-fifth  Article  ;  but  since  the  strong 
language  of  the  Homilies  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is 
often  quoted,  as  if  it  were  thus  proved  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
our  Church,  it  may  be  as  well  to  show  that,  following  the 
same  rule,  we  shall  be  also  introducing  Catholic  doctrines, 
which  indeed  it  far  more  belongs  to  a  Church  to  profess 
than  a  certain  view  of  prophecy,  but  which  do  not  approve 
themselves  to  those  who  hold  it.  For  instance,  we  read  as 
follows  : — 

1.  '  The  great  clerk  and  godly  preacher,  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom.' — 1  B.  i.  1.  And,  in  like  manner  mention  is  made 
elsewhere  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Hilary,  St. 
Basil,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Hierome,  St.  Martin,  Origen,  Prosper, 
Ecumenius,  Photius,  Bernardus,  Anselm,  Didymus,  Theo- 
phylactus,  Tertullian,  Athanasius,  Lactantius,  Cyrillus, 
Epiphanius,  Gregory,  Irenaeus,  Clemens,  Rabanus,  Isidorus, 
Eusebius,  Justinus,  Martyr,  Optatus,  Eusebius  Emissenus, 
and  Bede. 

2.  •  Infants,  being  baptized,  and  dying  in  their  infancy, 
are  by  this  Sacrifice  washed  from  their  sins  .  .  .  and  they, 
which  in  act  or  deed  do  sin  after  this  baptism,  when  they 
turn  to  God  unfeignedly,  they  are  likewise  washed  by  this 
Sacrifice,'  &c. — 1  B.  iii.  1.  init. 

3.  '  Our  office  is,  not  to  pass  the  time  of  this  present  life 
unfruitfully  and  idly,  after  that  we  are  baptized  or  justified,* 
&c— 1  B.  iii.  3. 
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4.  6  By  holy  promises,  we  be  made  lively  members  of 
Christ,  receiving  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  By  like  holy 
promises  the  sacrament  of  Matrimony  knitteth  man  and 
wife  in  perpetual  love.' — 1  B.  vii.  1. 

5.  '  Let  us  learn  also  here  [in  the  Book  of  Wisdom]  by 
the  infallible  and  undeceivable  Word  of  God,  that,'  &c. — 
1  B.  x.  1. 

6.  '  The  due  receiving  of  His  blessed  Body  and  Blood, 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.' — Note  at  end  o/B.  i. 

7.  '  In  the  Primitive  Church,  which  was  most  holy  and 
godly  .  .  .  open  offenders  were  not  suffered  once  to  enter 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  until  they  had  done  open 
penance  .  .  .  but  this  was  practised,  not  only  upon  mean 
persons,  but  also  upon  the  rich,  noble,  and  mighty  persons, 
yea,  upon  Theodosius,  that  puissant  and  mighty  Emperor, 
whom  .  .  .  St.  Ambrose  .  .  .  did  .  .  .  excommunicate.' — 2  B. 
i.  2. 

8.  '  Open  offenders  were  not  .  .  .  admitted  to  common 
prayer,  and  the  use  of  the  holy  sacraments.' — Ibid. 

9.  '  Let  us  amend  this  our  negligence  and  contempt  in 
coming  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  resorting  thither 
diligently  together,  let  us  there  .  .  .  celebrating  also  re- 
verently the  Lord's  holy  sacraments,  serve  the  Lord  in  His 
holy  house.' — Ibid.  5. 

10.  '  Contrary  to  the  .  .  .  most  manifest  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  which  was  most  pure  and  uncorrupt,  and  contrary  to 
the  sentences  and  judgments  of  the  most  ancient,  learned, 
and  godly  doctors  of  the  Church.' — 2  B.  ii.  1.  init. 

11.  '  This  truth  .  .  .  was  believed  and  taught  by  the  old 
holy  fathers,  and  most  ancient  learned  doctors,  and  received 
by  the  old  Primitive  Church,  which  was  most  uncorrupt  and 
pure.' — 2  B.  ii.  2.  init. 

12.  '  Athanasius,  a  very  ancient,  holy,  and  learned 
Bishop  and  doctor.' — Ibid, 
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13.  '  Cyrillus,  an  old  and  holy  doctor.' — Ibid. 

14.  '  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamine,  in  Cyprus,  a  very 
holy  and  learned  man.' — Ibid. 

15.  'To  whose  (Epiphanius's)  judgment  you  have  ...  all 
the  learned  and  godly  bishops  and  clerks,  yea,  and  the  whole 
Church  of  that  age,'  [the  Nicene]  i  and  so  upward  to  our 
Saviour  Christ's  time,  by  the  space  of  about  four  hundred 
years,  consenting  and  agreeing.' — Ibid. 

16.  *  Epiphanius,  a  bishop  and  a  doctor  of  such  antiquity, 
holiness,  and  authority.' — Ibid. 

17.  '  St.  Augustine,  the  best  learned  of  all  ancient  doc- 
tors.'— Ibid. 

18.  4  That  yet  may  know  why  and  when,  and  by  whom 
images  were  first  used  privately,  and  afterwards  not  only 
received  into  Christian  churches  and  temples,  but,  in  con- 
clusion, worshipped  also  ;  and  how  the  same  was  gainsaid, 
resisted,  and  forbidden,  as  well  by  godly  bishops  and  learned 
doctors,  as  also  by  sundry  Christian  princes,  I  will  briefly 
collect,'  &c.  [The  bishops  and  doctors  which  follow  are  :] 
4  St.  Jerome,  Serenus,  Gregory,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Eliberis.' 

19.  '  Constantine,  Bishop  of  Rome,  assembled  a  Council 
of  bishops  of  the  West  ;  and  did  condemn  Philippicus,  the 
Emperor,  and  John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  not  without  a  cause  indeed,  but 
very  justly.' — Ibid. 

20.  '  Those  six  Councils,  which  were  allowed  and  received 
of  all  men.'' — Ibid. 

21.  '  There  were  no  images  publicly  by  the  space  of 
almost  seven  hundred  years.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Primitive  Church,  next  the  Apostles'  times,  was  most  pure.'' — 
Ibid. 

22.  •  Let  us  beseech  God  that  we,  being  warned  by  His 
Holy  Word  .  .  .  and  by  the  writings  of  old  godly  doctors  and 
ecclesiastical  histories,'  &c. — Ibid. 

K  N.T.N. 
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23.  "  It  shall  be  declared,  both  by  God's  Word  and  the 
sentences  of  the  ancient  doctors,  and  judgment  of  the 
Primitive  Church,'  &c— 2  B.  ii.  3. 

24.  '  Saints,  whose  souls  reign  in  joy  with  God.' — Ibid. 

25.  '  That  the  law  of  God  is  likewise  to  be  understood 
against  all  our  images  .  .  .  appeareth  further  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  old  doctors  and  the  Primitive  Church.' — Ibid. 

26.  '  The  Primitive  Church,  which  is  specially  to  be 
followed,  as  most  incorrupt  and  pure.' 

27.  4  Thus  it  is  declared  by  God's  Word,  the  sentences  of 
the  doctors,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Primitive  Church.' — 
Ibid. 

28.  '  The  rude  people,  who  specially  as  the  Scripture 
teacheth,  are  in  danger  of  superstition  and  idolatry  ;  viz 
Wisdom  xiii.  xiv.' — Ibid. 

29.  '  They  [the  "  learned  and  holy  bishops  and  doctors  of 
the  Church  "  of  the  eight  first  centuries]  were  the  preaching 
bishops  .  .  .  And  as  they  were  most  zealous  and  diligent, 
so  were  they  of  excellent  learning  and  godliness  of  life,  and 
by  both  of  great  authority  and  credit  with  the  people.' — 
Ibid. 

30.  '  The  most  virtuous  and  best  learned,  the  most 
diligent  also,  and  in  number  almost  infinite,  ancient  fathers, 
bishops,  and  doctors  .  .  .  could  do  nothing  against  images 
and  idolatry.' — Ibid. 

31.  '  As  the  Word  of  God  testifieth,  Wisdom  xiv.' — Ibid. 

32.  '  The  saints,  now  reigning  in  heaven  with  God.' — 
Ibid. 

33.  '  The  fountain  of  our  regeneration  is  there  [in  God's 
house]  presented  unto  us.' — 2  B.  iii. 

36.  '  Somewhat  shall  now  be  spoken  of  one  particular 
good  work,  whose  commendation  is  both  in  the  law  and  in 
the  Gospel  [fasting].' — 2  B.  iv.  1. 

37.  '  If  any  man  shall  say  .  .  .  we  are  not  under  the  yoke 
of  the  law,  we  are  set  at  liberty  by  the  freedom  of  the 
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Gospel ;  therefore  these  rites  and  customs  of  the  old  law 
bind  not  us,  except  it  can  be  showed  by  the  Scripture  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  by  examples  out  of  the  same,  that 
fasting,  now  under  the  Gospel,  is  a  restraint  of  meat,  drink, 
and  all  bodily  food  and  pleasures  from  the  body,  as  before  : 
first,  that  we  ought  to  fast,  is  a  truth  more  manifest,  than  it 
should  here  need  to  be  proved.  .  .  .  Fasting,  even  by  Christ's 
assent,  is  a  withholding  meat,  drink,  and  all  natural  food 
from  the  body,'  &c. — Ibid. 

38.  '  That  it  [fasting]  was  used  by  the  Primitive  Church, 
appeareth  most  evidently  by  the  Chalcedon  council,  one  of 
the  four  first  general  councils.  The  fathers  assembled 
there  .  .  .  decreed  in  that  council  that  every  person,  as  well 
in  his  private  as  public  fast,  should  continue  all  the  day 
without  meat  and  drink,  till  after  the  evening  prayer.  .  .  . 
This  Canon  teacheth  how  fasting  was  used  in  the  Primitive 
Church.'— Ibid.    [The  Council  was  A.D.  452.] 

39.  '  Fasting  then,  by  the  decree  of  those  630  fathers, 
grounding  their  determinations  in  this  matter  upon  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ...  is  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and 
all  natural  food  from  the  body,  for  the  determined  time  of 
fasting.' — Ibid. 

40.  '  The  order  or  decree  made  by  the  elders  for  washing 
oft-times,  tending  to  superstition,  our  Saviour  Christ 
altered  and  changed  the  same  in  His  Church,  into  a  profit- 
able sacrament,  the  sacrament  of  our  regeneration  or  new 
birth:— 2  B.  iv.  2. 

41.  '  Fasting  thus  used  with  prayer  is  of  great  efficacy  and 
weigheth  much  with  God,  so  the  angel  Raphael  told  Tobias.' 
— Ibid. 

42.  'As  he,'  [St.  Augustine] '  witnesseth  in  another  place, 
the  martyrs  and  holy  men  in  times  past,  were  wont  after 
their  death  to  be  remembered  and  named  of  the  priest,  at 
divine  service  ;  but  never  to  be  invocated  or  called  upon.' — 
2  B.  vii.  2. 
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43.  '  Thus  you  see  that  the  authority  both  of  Scripture  and 
also  of  Augustine,  doth  not  permit  that  we  should  pray  to 
them.' — Ibid. 

44.  'To  temples  have  the  Christians  customably  used  to 
resort  from  time  to  time  as  to  most  meet  places,  where  thy 
might  .  .  .  receive  His  holy  sacraments  ministered  unto 
them  duly  and  purely.' — 2  B.  viii.  1. 

45.  '  The  which  thing  both  Christ  and  His  apostles  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  holy  fathers,  do  sufficiently  declare  so.' — 
Ibid. 

46.  '  Our  godly  predecessors,  and  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  spared  not  their  goods  to  build 
churches.' — Ibid. 

47.  '  If  we  will  show  ourselves  true  Christians,  if  we  will 
be  followers  of  Christ  our  Master,  and  those  godly  fathers 
that  have  lived  before  us,  and  now  have  received  the  re- 
ward of  true  and  faithful  Christians,'  &c. — Ibid. 

48.  '  We  must  .  .  .  come  unto  the  material  churches  and 
temples  to  pray  .  .  .  whereby  we  may  reconcile  ourselves 
to  God,  be  partakers  of  His  holy  sacraments  and  be  devout 
hearers  of  His  holy  Word,'  &c. — Ibid. 

49.  '  It  [ordination]  lacks  the  promise  of  remission  of  sin, 
as  all  other  sacraments  besides  the  two  above  named  do. 
Therefore  neither  it,  nor  any  other  sacrament  else,  be  such 
sacraments  as  Baptism  and  the  Communion  are.' — 2  Horn. 
xi. 

50.  '  Thus  we  are  taught,  both  by  the  Scriptures  and 
ancient  doctors,  that,'  &c. — Ibid. 

51.  '  The  holy  apostles  and  disciples  of  Christ  .  .  .  the 
godly  fathers  also,  that  were  both  before  and  since  Christ, 
endued  without  doubt  with  the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  .  they  both  do 
most  earnestly  exhort  us,  &c.  .  .  .  that  we  should  remember 
the  poor.  ...  St.  Paul  crieth  unto  us  after  this  sort  .  .  . 
Isaiah  the  Prophet  teacheth  us  on  this  wise  .  .  .  And  the 
holy  father  Tobit  giveth  this  counsel.    And  the  learned  and 
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godly  doctor  Chrysostom  giveth  this  admonition  .  .  .  But 
what  mean  these  often  admonitions  and  earnest  exhorta- 
tions of  the  prophets,  apostles,  fathers,  and  holy  doctors  ? ' — 
2  B.  xi.  1. 

52.  '  The  holy  fathers,  Job  and  Tobit.'— Ibid. 

53.  6  Christ,  whose  special  favour  we  may  be  assured  by 
this  means  to  obtain,'  [viz.  by  almsgiving] — 2  B.  xi.  2. 

54.  '  Now  will  I  .  .  .  show  unto  you  how  profitable  it  is 
for  us  to  exercise  them  [alms-deeds]  .  .  .  [Christ's  saying] 
serveth  to  .  .  .  prick  us  forwards  ...  to  learn  .  .  .  how  we 
may  recover  our  health,  if  it  be  lost  or  impaired,  and  how  it 
may  be  defended  and  maintained  if  we  have  it.  Yea,  He 
teacheth  us  also  therefore  to  esteem  that  as  a  precious 
medicine  and  an  inestimable  jewel,  that  hath  such  strength 
and  virtue  in  it,  that  can  either  procure  or  preserve  so  in- 
comparable a  treasure.' — Ibid. 

55.  '  Then  He  and  His  disciples  were  grieviously  accused 
of  the  Pharisees  .  .  .  because  they  went  to  meat  and  washed 
not  their  hands  before,  .  .  .  Christ,  answering  their  super- 
stitious complaint,  teacheth  them  an  especial  remedy  how 
to  keep  clean  their  souls,  .  .  .  Give  alms,'  &c. — Ibid. 

56.  6  Merciful  alms-dealing  is  profitable  to  purge  the  soul 
from  the  infection  and  filthy  spots  of  sin.' — Ibid. 

57.  "  The  same  lesson  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  teach  in 
sundry  places  of  the  Scripture,  saying,  "  Mercifulness  and 
alms-giving,"  &c.  [Tobit  iv.]  .  .  .  The  wise  preacher,  the  son 
of  Sirach,  connrmeth  the  same,  when  he  saith,  that  "  as 
water  quencheth  burning  fire,"  '  &c. — Ibid. 

58.  '  A  great  confidence  may  they  have  before  the  high 
God,  that  show  mercy  and  compassion  to  them  that  are 
afflicted.' — Ibid. 

59.  4  If  ye  have  by  any  infirmity  or  weakness  been 
touched  and  annoyed  by  them  .  .  .  straightway  shall 
mercifulness  wipe  and  wash  them  away,  as  salves  and  remedies 
to  heal  their  sores  and  grievous  diseases.' — Ibid. 
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60.  '  And  therefore  that  holy  father  Cyprian  admonisheth 
to  consider  how  wholesome  and  profitable  it  is  to  relieve  the 
needy,  &c.  .  .  .by  the  which  we  may  purge  our  sins  and 
heal  our  wounded  souls.' — Ibid. 

61.  '  We  be  therefore  washed  in  our  baptism  from  the 
filthiness  of  sin,  that  we  should  live  afterwards  in  the  pure- 
ness  of  life.' — 2  B.  xiii.  1. 

62.  '  By  these  means  [by  love,  compassion,  &c]  shall  we 
move  God  to  be  merciful  to  our  sins.' — Ibid. 

63.  '  "  He  was  dead,"  saitk  St.  Paul,  "  for  our  sins,  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification.''''  .  .  .  He  died  to  destroy  the 
rule  of  the  devil  in  us,  and  He  rose  again  to  send  down  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  rule  in  our  hearts,  to  endue  us  with  perfect 
righteousness.' — 2  B.  xiv. 

64.  '  The  ancient  Catholic  fathers,'  [in  marg.]  Irenaeus, 
Ignatius,  Dionysius,  Origen,  Optatus,  Cyprian,  Athanasius, 
.  .  .  4  were  not  afraid  to  call  this  supper,  some  of  them,  the 
salve  of  immortality  and  sovereign  preservative  against  death  ; 
other,  the  sweet  dainties  of  our  Saviour,  the  pledge  of 
eternal  health,  the  defence  of  faith,  the  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion ;  other,  the  food  of  immortality,  the  healthful  grace, 
and  the  conservatory  to  everlasting  life.' — 2  B.  xv.  1. 

65.  '  The  meat  we  seek  in  this  supper  is  spiritual  food, 
the  nourishment  of  our  soul,  a  heavenly  reflection,  and  not 
earthly ;  an  invisible  meat,  and  not  bodily ;  a  ghostly 
substance,  and  not  carnal.' — Ibid. 

66.  '  Take  this  lesson  ...  of  Emissenus,  a  godly  father 
that  .  .  .  thou  look  up  with  faith  upon  the  holy  body  and 
blood  of  thy  God,  thou  marvel  with  reverence,  thou  touch 
it  with  thy  mind,  thou  receive  it  with  the  hand  of  thy 
heart,  and  thou  take  it  fully  with  thy  inward  man.' — Ibid. 

67.  '  The  saying  of  the  holy  martyr  of  God,  St.  Cyprian.' 
—2  B.  xx.  3. 

Thus  we  see  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  six  first 
councils,  and  of  the  judgments  of  the  Church  generally,  the 
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holiness  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Apocrypha,  the  sacramental  character  of  Marriage  and 
other  ordinances,  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the 
Church's  power  of  excommunicating  kings,  the  profitable- 
ness of  fasting,  the  propitiatory  virtue  of  good  works,  the 
Euchariftic  commemoration,  and  justification  by  inherent 
righteousness,  are  taught  in  the  Homilies.  Let  it  be  said 
again,  it  is  not  here  asserted  that  a  subscription  to  all  and 
every  of  these  quotations  is  involved  in  the  subscription  of 
an  Article  which  does  but  generally  approve  the  Homilies  ; 
but  they  who  insist  so  strongly  on  our  Church's  holding 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  Antichrist  because  the  Homilies 
declare  it,  should  recollect  that  there  are  other  doctrines 
contained  in  them  beside  it,  which  they  should  be  under- 
stood to  hold,  before  their  argument  has  the  force  of  con- 
sistency. 
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§  12. — The  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Article  xxxvii. — '  The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  realm  of  England.' 

By  •  hath  '  is  meant '  ought  to  have,'  as  the  Article  in  the 
36th  Canon  and  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  show,  in  which  the 
same  doctrine  is  drawn  out  more  at  length.  '  No  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to 
have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or 
authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.' 

This  is  the  profession  which  every  one  must  in  consistency 
make,  who  does  not  join  the  Roman  Church.  If  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  has  jurisdiction  and  authority  here,  why  do  we  not 
acknowledge  it,  and  submit  to  him  ?  To  say  then  the  above 
words,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  say  4  I  am  not  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;'  and  whatever  reasons  there  are  against 
saying  them,  are  so  far  reasons  against  remaining  in  the 
English  Church.  They  are  a  mere  enunciation  of  the 
principle  of  Anglicanism. 

Anglicans  maintain  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is 
not  directly  from  revelation,  but  an  event  in  Providence. 
All  things  may  be  undone  by  the  agents  and  causes  by 
which  they  are  done.  What  revelation  gives,  revelation 
takes  away ;  what  Providence  gives,  Providence  takes 
away.  God  ordained  by  miracle,  He  reversed  by  miracle, 
the  Jewish  election  ;  He  promoted  in  the  way  of  Providence, 
and  He  cast  down  by  the  same  way,  the  Roman  Empire. 
6  The  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God,'  while  they  be, 
and  have  a  claim  on  our  obedience.  When  they  cease  to  be, 
they  cease  to  have  claim.  They  cease  to  be,  when  God 
removes  them.     He  may  be  considered  to  remove  them 
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when  He  undoes  what  He  had  done.  The  Jewish  election 
did  not  cease  to  be,  when  the  Jews  went  into  captivity  : 
this  was  an  event  in  Providence  ;  and  what  miracle  had 
ordained,  it  was  miracle  that  annulled.  But  the  Roman 
power  ceased  to  be  when  the  barbarians  overthrew  it ;  for 
it  rose  by  the  sword,  and  it  therefore  perished  by  the  sword. 
The  Gospel  Ministry  began  in  Christ  and  His  Apostles  ; 
and  what  they  began,  they  only  can  end.  The  Papacy 
began  in  the  exertions  and  passions  of  man  ;  and  what  man 
can  make  man  can  destroy.  Its  jurisdiction,  while  it 
lasted,  was  '  ordained  of  God  ;'  when  it  ceased  to  be,  it 
ceased  to  claim  our  obedience  ;  and  it  ceased  to  be  at  the 
Reformation.  The  Reformers,  who  could  not  destroy  a 
Ministry,  which  the  Apostles  began,  could  destroy  a 
Dominion  which  the  Popes  founded. 

Perhaps  the  following  passage  will  throw  additional 
light  upon  this  point  : — 

4  The  Anglican  view  of  the  Church  has  ever  been  this  : 
that  its  portions  need  not  otherwise  have  been  united  to- 
gether for  their  essential  completeness,  than  as  being  de- 
scended from  one  original.  They  are  like  a  number  of 
colonies  sent  out  from  a  mother-country.  .  .  .  Each  Church 
is  independent  of  all  the  rest,  and  is  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  what  may  be  called  Episcopal  independence,  except, 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  civil  power  unites  any  number  of  them 
together.  .  .  .  Each  diocese  is  a  perfect  independent  Church, 
sufficient  for  itself ;  and  the  communion  of  Christians  one 
with  another,  and  the  unity  of  them  altogether,  lie,  not  in  a 
mutual  understanding,  intercourse,  and  combination,  not 
in  what  they  do  in  common,  but  in  what  they  are  and  have 
in  common,  in  their  possession  of  the  Succession,  their 
Episcopal  form,  their  Apostolical  faith,  and  the  use  of  the 
Sacraments.  .  .  .  Mutual  intercourse  is  but  an  accident  of 
the  Church,  not  of  its  essence.  .  .  .  Intercommunion  is  a 
duty,  as  other  duties,  but  is  not  the  tenure  or  instrument 
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of  the  communion  between  the  unseen  world  and  this  ;  and 
much  more  the  confederacy  of  sees  and  churches,  the 
metropolitan,  patriarchal,  and  papal  systems,  are  matters 
of  expedience  or  of  natural  duty  from  long  custom,  or  of 
propriety  from  gratitude  and  reverence,  or  of  necessity 
from  voluntary  oaths  and  engagements,  or  of  ecclesiastical 
force  from  the  canons  of  Councils  but  not  necessary  in  order 
to  the  conveyance  of  grace,  or  for  fulfilment  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  unity.  Bishop  is  superior 
to  bishop  only  in  rank,  not  in  real  power  ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  world,  is  not  the  centre 
of  unity,  except  as  having  a  primacy  of  order.  Accordingly, 
even  granting  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  English  Church 
violated  a  duty  in  the  16th  century,  in  releasing  itself  from 
the  Roman  supremacy,  still  it  did  not  thereby  commit  that 
special  sin,  which  cuts  off  from  it  the  fountains  of  grace,  and 
is  called  schism.  It  was  essentially  complete  without  Rome, 
and  naturally  independent  of  it ;  it  had,  in  the  course  of 
years,  whether  by  usurpation  or  not,  come  under  the  sup- 
remacy of  Rome  ;  and  now,  whether  by  rebellion  or  not, 
it  is  free  from  it  :  and  as  it  did  not  enter  into  the  Church 
invisible  by  joining  Rome,  so  it  was  not  cast  out  of  it  by 
breaking  from  Rome.  These  were  accidents  in  its  history, 
involving,  indeed,  sin  in  individuals,  but  not  affecting  the 
Church  as  a  Church. 

4  Accordingly,  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  declares  "  that  no 
foreign  prelate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  pre-eminence  or  authority  within  this  realm."  In 
other  words,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Apostolic  system  which 
gives  an  authority  to  the  Pope  over  the  Church,  such  as  it 
does  not  give  to  a  Bishop.  It  is  altogether  an  ecclesiastical 
arrangement ;  not  a  point  de  fide,  but  of  expedience, 
custom,  or  piety,  which  cannot  be  claimed  as  if  the  Pope 
ought  to  have  it,  any  more  than,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
King   could  claim  the  supremacy  of  Divine  right ;    the 
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claim  of  both  one  and  the  other  resting,  not  on  duty  or 
revelation,  but  on  specific  engagement.  We  find  ourselves, 
as  a  Church,  under  the  King  now,  and  we  obey  him  ;  we 
were  under  the  Pope  formerly,  and  we  obeyed  him. 
"  Ought "  does  not,  in  any  degree,  come  into  the  ques- 
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Conclusion. 

One  remark  may  be  made  in  conclusion.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  tenor  of  the  above  explanations  is  anti- 
Protestant,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  Articles  were 
drawn  up  by  Protestants,  and  intended  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Protestantism  ;  accordingly,  that  it  is  an  evasion 
of  their  meaning  to  give  them  any  other  than  a  Protestant 
drift,  possible  as  it  may  be  to  do  so  grammatically,  or  in 
each  separate  part. 

But  the  answer  is  simple  : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  both  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  our  own,  to  take  our  reformed 
confessions  in  the  most  Catholic  sense  they  will  admit ;  we 
have  no  duties  towards  their  framers. 

2.  In  giving  the  Articles  a  Catholic  interpretation,  we 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
an  object  of  the  most  serious  moment  in  those  who  have 
given  their  assent  to  both  formularies. 

3.  Whatever  be  the  authority  of  the  Ratification  pre- 
fixed to  the  Articles,  so  far  as  it  has  any  weight  at  all,  it 
sanctions  the  mode  of  interpreting  them  above  given.  For 
its  injoining  the  '  literal  and  grammatical  sense,'  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  known  opinions  of  their 
framers,  a  comment  upon  their  text ;  and  its  forbidding 
any  person  to  '  affix  any  new  sense  to  any  Article,'  was 
promulgated  at  a  time  when  the  leading  men  of  our  Church 
were  especially  noted  for  those  Catholic  views  which  have 
been  here  advocated. 

4.  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  general 
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leaning  of  Melanchthon,  from  whose  writings  our  Articles 
are  principally  drawn,  and  whose  Catholic  tendencies 
gained  for  him  that  same  reproach  of  popery,  which  has 
ever  been  so  freely  bestowed  upon  members  of  our  own 
reformed  Church. 

4  Melanchthon  was  of  opinion,'  says  Mosheim,  4  that, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  concord  many  things  might  be 
given  up  and  tolerated  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
Luther  considered  could  by  no  means  be  endured  ...  In 
the  class  of  matters  indifferent,  this  great  man  and  his 
associates  placed  many  things  which  had  appeared  of  the 
highest  importance  to  Luther,  and  could  not  of  consequence 
be  considered  as  indifferent  by  his  true  disciples.  For  he 
regarded  as  such,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
the  necessity  of  good  works  to  eternal  salvation  ;  the 
number  of  the  sacraments  ;  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by 
the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  ;  extreme  unction  ;  the  ob- 
servation of  certain  religious  festivals,  and  several  super- 
stitious rites  and  ceremonies.' — Cent.  XVI.  §  3.  part  2.  27, 
28. 

5.  Further  :  the  Articles  are  evidently  framed  on  the 
principle  of  leaving  open  large  questions,  on  which  the 
controversy  hinges.  They  state  broadly  extreme  truths, 
and  are  silent  about  their  adjustment.  For  instance,  they 
say  that  all  necessary  faith  must  be  proved  from  Scripture, 
but  do  not  say  who  is  to  prove  it.  They  say  that  the 
Church  has  authority  in  controversies,  they  do  not  say 
what  authority.  They  say  that  it  may  enforce  nothing 
beyond  Scripture,  but  do  not  say  where  the  remedy  lies 
when  it  does.  They  say  that  works  before  grace  and  justi- 
fication are  worthless  and  worse,  and  that  works  after 
grace  and  justification  are  acceptable,  but  they  do  not 
speak  at  all  of  works  with  God's  aid,  before  justification. 
They  say  that  men  are  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  minister 
and  preach,  who  are  chosen  and  called  by  men  who  have 
public  authority  given  them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and 
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send  ;  but  they  do  not  add  by  whom  the  authority  is  to  be 
given.  They  say  that  councils  called  by  princes  may  err  ; 
they  do  not  determine  whether  councils  called  in  the  name 
of  Christ  will  err. 

6.  Lastly,  their  framers  constructed  them  in  such  a  way 
as  best  to  comprehend  those  who  did  not  go  so  far  in 
Protestantism  as  themselves.  Anglo -Catholics  then  are 
but  the  successors  and  representatives  of  those  moderate 
reformers  ;  and  their  case  has  been  directly  anticipated  in 
the  wording  of  the  Articles.  It  follows  that  they  are  not 
perverting,  they  are  using  them,  for  an  express  purpose  for 
which  among  others  their  authors  framed  them.  The 
interpretation  they  take  was  intended  to  be  admissible  ; 
though  not  that  which  their  authors  took  themselves. 
Had  it  not  been  provided  for,  possibly  the  Articles  never 
would  have  been  accepted  by  our  Church  at  all.  If,  then, 
their  framers  have  gained  their  side  of  the  compact  in 
effecting  the  reception  of  the  Articles,  let  Catholics  have 
theirs  too  in  retaining  the  Catholic  interpretation  of 
them. 

An  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  28th 
Article.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  paragraph 
formed  part  of  it,  much  like  that  which  is  now  appended 
to  the  Communion  Service,  but  in  which  the  Real  Presence 
was  denied  in  words.  It  was  adopted  by  the  clergy  at  the 
first  convocation,  but  not  published.  Burnet  observes  on 
it  thus  : — 

1  When  these  Articles  were  at  first  prepared  by  the  con- 
vocation in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  this  paragraph  was 
made  a  part  of  them  ;  for  the  original  subscription  by  both 
houses  of  convocation,  yet  extant,  shews  this.  But  the 
design  of  the  government  was  at  that  time  much  turned  to  the 
drawing  over  the  body  of  the  nation  to  the  Reformation,  in 
whom  the  old  leaven  had  gone  deep  ;  and  no  part  of  it 
deeper  than  the  belief  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
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in  the  Sacrament  ;  therefore  it  was  thought  not  expedient  to 
offend  them  by  so  particular  a  definition  in  this  matter  ;  in 
which  the  very  word  Real  Presence  was  rejected.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  also  suggested,  that  here  a  definition  was  made 
that  went  too  much  upon  the  principles  of  natural  phil- 
osophy ;  which  how  true  soever,  they  might  not  be  the 
proper  subject  of  an  article  of  religion.  Therefore  it  was 
thought  fit  to  suppress  this  paragraph  ;  though  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Article  that  was  subscribed,  yet  it  was  not  pub- 
lished, but  the  paragraph  that  follows,  "  The  Body  of 
Christ,"  &c,  was  put  in  its  stead,  and  was  received  and 
published  by  the  next  convocation  ;  which  upon  the  matter 
was  a  full  explanation  of  the  way  of  Christ's  presence  in 
this  Sacrament  ;  that  "  He  is  present  in  a  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner,  and  that  faith  is  the  mean  by  which  He  is 
received."  This  seemed  to  be  more  theological ;  and  it 
does  indeed  amount  to  the  same  thing.  But  howsoever  we 
see  what  was  the  sense  of  the  first  convocation  in  Queen 
Elisabeth's  reign  ;  it  differed  in  nothing  from  that  in  King 
Edward's  time  :  and  therefore  though  this  paragraph  is  now 
no  part  of  our  Articles,  yet  we  are  certain  that  the  clergy 
at  that  time  did  not  at  all  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it ;  we  are 
sure  it  was  their  opinion  ;  since  they  subscribed  it,  though 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  publish  it  at  first  ;  and  though  it  was 
afterwards  changed  for  another,  that  was  the  same  in 
sense.' — Burnet  on  Article  XXVIII.,  p.  416. 

What  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  political  world  will 
afford  an  illustration  in  point.  A  French  minister,  desirous 
of  war,  nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  draws  up  his 
state  papers  in  such  moderate  language,  that  his  successor, 
who  is  for  peace,  can  act  up  to  them,  without  compromising 
his  own  principles.  The  world,  observing  this,  has  con- 
sidered it  a  circumstance  for  congratulation  ;  as  if  the 
former  minister,  who  acted  a  double  part,  had  been  caught 
in  his  own  snare.  It  is  neither  decorous,  nor  necessary,  nor 
altogether  fair,  to  urge  the  parallel  rigidly  ;  but  it  will 
explain  what  it  is  here  meant  to  convey.  The  Protestant 
Confession  was  drawn  up  with  the  purpose  of  including 
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Catholics  ;  and  Catholics  now  will  not  be  excluded.  What 
was  an  economy  in  the  reformers,  is  a  protection  to  us. 
What  would  have  been  a  perplexity  to  us  then,  is  a  per- 
plexity to  Protestants  now.  We  could  not  then  have  found 
fault  with  their  words  ;  they  cannot  now  repudiate  our 
meaning. 

Oxford. 

The  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

1841. 


